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That there is for every building site in the country, a style of building 
peculiar and appropriate, and more so than any other admits of ne con- 
troversy. The right kind of house to erect on any given locality is easily 
ascertained, if the intention is to make that sort of structure which would 
best harmonizé with the scene with which it is associated and the pur- 
poses to which it is vo be applied. 

The architecture most appropriate to the bold and rogky shores of the 
Highlands, would be the castellated. To the less bold but equally ro- 
mantic intervals below, where there is plenty of woodland, the thousand 
and one varieties of the pointed style. To the clear and sunny glades 
where there is but little variety of scene, the Tuscan, &c. &e. Toa 
majority of the sites on the North River, the pointed style or Gothic is 
peculiarly fitting. 

The engraving whieh illus- 
trates this number, is from a 
design by A.J. Davis. It was § 
originally prepared to illustrate 
the “Cottage Residences” of 
A. J. Downing, Esq., who has 
been eminently successful in 
inculcating @ correct taste in 
Landscape Gardening, and Ru- 
ral Architecture. His works 
on these subjects, both publish- 
ed and very beautifully got up, 
by Wiley & Putnam, are above 
al] praise. From the work on 
Cottage Residences,we take the 
description of the picturesque 
architectural composition which 
is here presented. 

This is the “ Beau Ideal Fee 
Villa’ of Mr. Davis, and tho’ Bt. 
rising above the grade of cotta- 
ges, is not so expensive a struc- , 
ture as it would seem to be. It is an example, both of a complete and 
extensive villa, and of the rapid progress which architecture is making 
among us. It was designed for the country residence of J. Rathbone, E-q. 
of Albany, near which place it is situated. 

In the view here given, the artist has chosen a position shuwing the 
north and east fronts of the building, which are tobe ecen from the river; 
the entrance front being on the west side, but a smal! portion uf the open 
porch or porte cochére is visible on the right. This is undoubtedly the 


fineet specimen of the Gothic or pointed style in this country. Although 


the whole composition evinces great unify of feeling, it bas nevertheless 
more variety of feature than we have ever befure seen successfully intro- 
duced into a villa. 


Of windows ‘alone, there is almost every kind used 
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at the period or era to which the style belongs—the triple lancet, the 
arched, the square-headed, the bay, the oriel and the triangular. There 
are three or four varieties of gables and butresses shown, and an air of 
originality and boldness is bestowed on the whole composition by the oc- 
tagonal tower, which gives a pyrimidal and artistical form to the whole 
pide of build ing. 

The house is entered on the west, where the high und boldly project- 
ing porch, extending entirely across the approach road fifteen feet, forms 
a dry, sheltered carriage porch, under which any vehicle may draw up 
and the oceupants alight, dry and sheltered in the sturmiest weather. 

If we now enter and pass through the vestibule, we shall soon find our- 
selves in a circular hall, sixteen feet in diameter, that torms a nucleus or 
radiating point from which all the principal apartments diverge. This 
kall, and through it, the whole 
house is heated by @ furnace in 
the basement. Directly beyond 
the hall is the library, a hexan- 
gular apartment of much beav- 
ty of proportion, which will 
command a very striking view 
of the Hudson from the bay 
window at the eastern extremi- 
ty. This bay window is of rich- 
ly stained glass, which produ- 
ces a rich and mellow tone of 
light in the apartment in admi- 
rable keeping with its charac- 
ter. On the right side of the 
library is another window open- 
ing upon the umbrage, affording 
a delightful waik with a noble 
view of the river in its southern 
course. 

The dining roum is entered 
by another door on the right of 
the hall. Itis sixteen by twenty-four feet in dimensions, and the bay at 
the south opens into a conservatory of plants, which will give this apart- 
ment an air of summer, even in the depths of winter. This conservatory, 
forming a part of the veranda or umbrage, may be entirely removed in 
the summer, if it should be preferred, to have the whole open for prome- 
rade. The dining room has « china closet on the right of the ¢himney 
breast and a dumb waiter on the left. Across the staircase-hall isthe 
pantry, and the stairs descending tothe kitehen and its offices, is placed 
in most convenient proximity to the door leading to this passage. ~ 

The drawing room opens on the left of the hall and forms a suite with 
the library and dining room. Its bay will bave a charming sylvan View 
to the north, and the two windows on the river front another looking eas ¢, 
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The two remaining doors from the hail lead, the one to the staircase- 
hall and the other w a bedroom and dresesing room. Oa the south side of 
the vestibule is the office or gentleman's own room, neatly and appropri- 
ately fitted up as a stady and business room, for the master of the house. 
At one corner of this office is an iron safe built inthe wall. On the north 
side of the vestibuleis a large closet for cloaks, umbrellas, &c. This story 
is thirteen feet high. 

The second floor contains six sleeping apartments of various sizes, a 
beth room and a water closet; and the attic furnishes sleeping accom- 
modations for the servents. We regret that we cannot show by engraved 
plans, the ample and cunvenient arrangements of this and the base- 
ment story. 

The whole internal arrangement of this “beau ideal villa” of Mr. 

Davis is, we think, highly remarkable for its elegance, its compartments, 
end:the abundant convenience of its accommodations. While any por- 
tion of the house may be used separate at any time, the effect of the en- 
tire first Avor when thrown open at once is more striking than that of 
many mansions we have seen of four times the size, where the rooms, 
having no connection and being badly arranged, have no effect as a 
whole. 
Such is the beau ideal of a villa appropriate for an American gentle- 
man. Thousands there are among us who could have such a house to 
live in for fifteen thousand dollars, certainly not a large sum to those 
who build palaces or extensive country houses. 

The situation seleeted for this villa is a bill of considerable extent, 
(commanding an extensive view of the Hudson,) which is densely wooded 
with a natural growth of forest trees. The site was selected from its 
beauty and romantic character, and the style of the byilding adapted to 
it, and nothing could have been designed more appropriate. There is a 
beautiful and perfect harmony between the house and its situagion. 
The large growth of forest trees upon the ground was also a desidera- 
tem, for it is found much easier to produce a satisfactory effect, and at 
ence, by thinning out such a growth of natural wood, than to plant and 
raise new growths of sylvan accessories upon a bald landscape. 

This style of building, of which we have given a beautiful specimen in 
the beau ideal villa, most especially recommends itself in rural residences, 
sod their appendages. It admits of an agreeable symmetrical irregula- 
rity, and great variety of outline, both in plan and elevation. It is suited 
to uneaven ground ; and additions of rooms or offices, may be made in 
it from time to time, with an increase of picturesque beauty, while it 
possesses many advantages for convenience, and the essential recommen- 
dation of being within the limits of economy in the execution. High 
roofs, and chimney tops, which are inadmissible in the Grecian style, 
here contribute to its picturesque character. Another circumstance that 
tends greatly to recommend this style, for domestic buildings upon a mo- 
derate scale, is, that it allows the windows to be of very different dimen- 
sions, and proportions, and plainer or more ornamented, on the same 
floor, as either internal coavenience, or the external elevation shall re. 
quire. Neither is it one of its least favorable peculiarities, that such 
frequent and extensive application may be made of the projecting, or 
bay window, which admits of great diversity in plan, proportions, ele- 
vation, and embellishment. While features of this description are al- 
most sure to tell externally, and to possess a pictorial, if not invariably 
® strictly architectural value,—among other reasons, because when they 
tise from the ground by advancing beyond the general mass, they give 
an appearance of great solidity to its base, so do they come greatly to 
the aid of the architect in the interior, he being thus enabled to enlarge 
any particular room, without similarly increasing the one above it, or 
extending the general plan. They also materially conduce to beauty and 
cheerfulness within, inasmuch, as they lead to vatiety of form, in the 
plan and disposition of the rooms themselves, and because by projecting, 
they admit gleams of sunshine into an appartment, both earlier and later, 
than other windows having the same aspect. Even when a window of 
this kind has no lateral lights, and forms but a shallow recess, it conveys 
the idea of solidity in the walls, by seeming to be a deep embrasure cut 
out in their thickness; and as it generally enables us to dispense with 
other windows, at least on the same side of the floor, greater space may 
be obtained between the window itself, and the walls at right angles to 
it. The advantages resulting from this are not unimportant: in the first 
place, it anables us to place larger pieces of furniture on that side of 
the room ; secondly, although a more extensive view is obtained of the 
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prospect without, on which the window recess serves as a frame, the 
apartment itself seems less exposed, while the sun is less troublesome _ 
in summer. In addition to the recommendations elréady pointed ont, 
bay and oriel windows assist greatly in keeping ap symmetry, Where 
there are recesses, or even breaks in other parts of a room. 

Fitness and appropriateness cannot be too much impressed on the 
minds of those who would build. Many people in their aim at mag- 
nificence, erect the most ridiculous and paltry imitations of temples, 
for the purposes of a residence. One would suppose, that such men, 
with so perverted and depraved a taste’ would be rare, but, not so—half 
the expensive houses we see erected in the country, seem to be atraining 
after magnificence, trying to be a temple of Theseus or Minerva. It 
may be, that, remembering how of old the Gods were supposed to inha- 
bit the temples, these lordly proprietors imagine, that if they build tem- 
ples for themselves to live in, they too will be gods. The delusion can 
be accounted for on no other supposition. 

Nothing seems to be thought of less, than the necessity of adapting 
the style and character of a house to its location and its purposes; and 
yet a beautiful structure will lose half 1s beauty, by being badly located, 
while a house of perhaps half the expense, if designed in harmony with 
the site and with perfect’ fitness, would surpass it in every requisite 
of use and elegance. 

I; is certainly lamentable, to witness the wasteful expenditure, and 
ludicrous ostentation exhibited in many of our country villas, on the 
banks of the Hudson, and elsewhere! Facades of Greek temples, of 
such colossal size and expense, that the porticoes, rooms, and all 
conveniences must be sacrified for cheerless magnificence; for fitness, 
proportion, expression of purpose, shade and shelter, seem never once to 
have entered into the thoughts of their planners. Every carpenter, who 
builds an ordinary house on speculation, gives it columns, and greek 
scrolls, honeysuckle ornaments, and sarcophagi. Why should he not 
write out his specifications in the language of Paradise Lost, and pay 
his men with a speech from Timon of Athens? Fitness—fitness—fit- 
ness, should be as constantly the cry, in regard to architectural design, 
as action, action, action with respect to eloquence. Employ the es- 
tablished orders of Greece, where you can do it with fitness to yourself, 
and no offence to her; but being directed by certain absolute requisites 
of internal disposition, give the whole a filling decoration, though the 
unsuitableness of Westminster Abbey, or the Parthenon drive you, as 
in a “forlorn hope,” upon your own resources. 

In architecture, which is both an art and a science, designs should be 
recelved with great caution, percisely as the arguments of opponent law- 
yers, by one who is both judge and jury. Let us lay down a litte law, 
since we have it on our side. ‘‘ Whenever the effect of any design depends 
mainly on anything not essential to its use, the critic may always be 
certain that there is something wrong. In general, also, when imitations 
of the effect of time on buildings are introduced in architectural designs, 
they are to be looked on with suspicion, as well as all accompaniments of 
trees, clouds, and figures. A design for a building, should always have 
distinct and independent beauty, which can be conveyed by lines, without 
any reference to either shading, coloring, or accompaniments.” Taste 
is said to operate instantaneously in the mind of its possessor, but taste 
is first to be acquired,—in some by reflection, in others by study ; in 
botlf by an operation of the understanding. Hence few possess intellec- 
tual taste. But all have eyes, and must have read or heard tell of the 
beauties of classical architecture, thus all eyes are dazzled, the external 
eye, with white paint, and theinternal, by association. 

Since the downfall of ancient Greece in the time of the great robber, 
Alexander, no Architect seems to have arisen, who ranks with Raphael 
in Painting, or Canova in Sculpture. Many excellent Painters and 
Sculptors have had their day sirce, but not one great Architect, in any 
thing but precept, from Vitruvius down. Is it so difficult to excel in 
the practice of this important art? It would seem so. Our would be 
Architects, not being regularly educated for the profession, have little 
study, not having the appliances, and are “as easily led by the nose as , 
asses are,'’—and proprietors with purses, often have only eyes, without 
understanding ; and improvements (80 called) go on with such rapidity 
that no time is left for reflection. 

— 
The Sheriff of this County has; it is stated, been summoned to appear 


before the Governor and show cause why he should not be removed for 
mal ,easance in office. — American. 
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SARAH GRANGER. 
A NOVELETTE IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 





BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Can the heart which has once poured out the wealth of its young affec- 
tions, gather up its brokea tendrils, and twine them around .a new 
object, after they bave been rent by sorrow or fickleness from their 
firet support? If the life be not extinct—if the heart be not utterly 
crushed by the first uprooting of its hepe, will it not shoot forth the same 
tendencies again, even as the young vine, when crushed and trodden to 
the earth for. a season, will bud and blossom in a new spring, clinging 
around a new support, and spreading its invigorating foliage over other 
boughs than those that flung it offto perish! Men, and women also, do 
love again and again. A second—nay, a third object may be beloved 
with adeeper, more enduring, and more reasonable attachment than the 
first,—but not as the first. The radiance youth flings around its earliest 
sensations is as the down on the summer peach—if once brushed off, never 
to be renewed ;— it is a dream,—a beautiful vision, born in sunshine and 
flowers, fed in experience, and often blighted by the fulfilment of its own 
hopes. Nay—it is to be doubted if the human heart is capable of its 
steadiest, holiest attachments, until the sou! has been chastened, and the 
mind matured for their reception. 

Poor Sarah Granger! the marriage of Edmund Stone a/most broke her 
young heart. For a time, the rich damask grew faint on her cheek,—her 
eyes were languid,—and at the twilight hour she would sit dreamily by 
an open sash, and gaze upon, the stars,as they came one by one into the 
deep blue sky above, as if she longed to be at rest in a better world than 
this. She betook herself to sentimental reading, and sometimes I caught 
her writing on mysterious scraps of paper, which she put away hastily 
and in confusion whenever I approached her writing-table. One morn- 
ing, on unfolding a bit of crumpled paper, which I had been profanely 
using asa papillotte, I discovered ‘ parted and broken hearted,’ rhyming 
im suspicious proximity at the end of what had evidently teen two lines 
of pathetic poetry, written out in my friend’s pretty Italian chirography. 
But this was all the evidence I could ever collect in proof of her despair ; 
after a few weeks of nervousness and low spirits, during which the tears 
would start to her eyes at the tones of a melancholy song, or at the least 
mention of that ene loved being, she became contented and cheerful, 
theugh her former brilliant gaiety was apparent only at intervals. 

We spent the winter at home, and returned to town for our spring 
term. Col. M., a friend of my father, had consented to receive us into 
his family as boarders, an arrangement which gave us much pleasure, as 
we thereby secured the society of our young friend, Maria M., and 
became mistresses of our time after school hours. Nothing could have 
been more agreeable than the succeeding three months of our residence in 
——, Besides all the luxuries which usually surreund the habitation 
of a wealthy gentleman, Col. M’s. stable boasted four of the finest horses 
in the city, and as he was a man of leisure, and uncommonly indulgent 
to ‘ young people,’ it may be supposed that they were in pretty constant 
requisition; indeed, there was scarcely a day passed in which we did 
not take a ride, or drive to some of the delightful haunts which surround- 
ed the town. 

Col. M. was never so happy as when amused by a group ef laugh- 
ing girls. He could refuse us no enjoyment so long as he was to partake 
of it with us. Neither Mrs. M. nor her daughterrode on horseback, and 
as the colonel was an indefatigable equestrian, he naturally became our 
companion in those excursions. < 

The first morning on which a ride was proposed was one of those 
glorious dawns which makes the earth so beautiful that it might seem in 
its loveliness to rival the bowers of paradise. The dewy leaves were 
trembling in the light, and the lilac trees around the house shook off a 
cloud of balm at every breath of the morning air. Black Tom stood at 
the door with two superb horses caparisoned for our use. Col. M. was 
walking impatiently up and down the hall, anxious fer the appearance of 
a friend who was to join us, and Sarah had full time to indulge in the 
timidity which her fall on the banks of the Housatonic had inspired—a 
state of nervousness which the spirited little horses, with their glossy 
coats, arched necks and jetty eyes, were by no means calculated to allay. 








‘ There he comes,’ exclaimed the Colonel, with a slight flourish of his 
riding-whip, walking to the door, as a noble-looking man checked 
his coal-black horse before the house. ‘Ho! if the fellow prances his 
horse about efter that fashion, Tem wil! have his hands full to keep 
white Jemmy in order. Come, come, Bradley,’ he called out from the 
door, ‘diemount and take a glass of wine before we start. A glorious 
morning, isn’t it?’ 

Mr. Bradley spoke @ soothing word to his high-blooded horse, wae 
instantly ceased his prancing on the pavement, and stood quietly as » 
lamb,—his master dismounted, rested his bridle on the saddle-bow, and 
came up the steps, lifting the hat from his high forehead, and smiling as 
he advanced. 

‘ What a splendid head!’ I whispered to Sarab, who looked up and 
smiled a faint reply, but she was too nervous for words, and her hand 
shook as she settled the folds of her riding-dress. ° 

‘See how I tremble,’ she whispered, putting her arm in mine, ‘I 
shall never get courage to mount that fiery horse,’ and she cast a timid’ 
glance at the beautiful animal which stood champing his bit and pawing 
up the earth with his delicate hoof. 

‘ Shall I assist you to mount?’ said a deep, rich voice at her elbow. 

She started, blushed deeply, and before she had recovered her confu- 
sion sufficiently to answer, was lifted carefully to the saddle, and found 
herself galloping by the side of her new acquaintance. 

We dashed gaily onward beneath the dew-laden trees, that overhung 
our path, and in less than five minutes were sweeping over the rich 
sward which lined one of the sequestered and beautiful roads leading 
toward the East Rock. At every footfall of our horses their hoofs were 
dashed with dew, and our path was marked by the crushed dandelions 
and violets which grew thick as pebble stones in the young grass. On 
we went, cantering over a world of these humble wild flowers, with the 
fragrance of the blossoming orchards perfuming every breath we drew,— 
the soft tints uf dawn melting into the golden light of a rising sun,—and 
the picturesque mountains looming with a cool shadowy grandeur close by. 

‘ And who is your princely friend yonder?’ I inquired of Col. M., as 
Sarah was galloping just before us, chatting merrily with the stranger, 
and pointing to the last rosy cloud as it died away in the east, with her 
riding-whip. 

‘ His name is Bradley,’ said Col. M., with provoking perspicuity. 

‘ That I knew from the introduction,’ I replied, laughing; ‘but what 
is his profession 1—is he married, or single ?—rich or poor ?—what is his 
age, and where does he live? 

‘ Stop—stop—stop !—I will answer this list of questions, and then you 
can get up another,’ replied he, touching my horse with his whip. ‘ Well, 
to begin, he is a retired lawyer—is not married, nor ever was—is rich as 
a Jew, and boards at the Tontine; as to his age, I suppose it to be about 
mine.” 

‘ And how old may that be?’ I inquired a little maliciously ;— ab, I 
can tell—you were twenty-three when Maria was born, and she is just 
seventeen ;—add that to that, and ‘ 

The colonel’s horse began te curvet and plunge furiously just st that 
moment, and his master was so occupied in conquering him, that some- 
how my calculation was lost. 

Sarah and her companion were in advance, and happening to look 
back, turned and walked their horses towards us. For the first time I 
had an opportunity of observing Mr. Bradley quietly. He was aboat 
forty, large and finely proportioned, with the air and dignity of carriage 
which might have befitted a monarch. His dark hair was slightly 
touched with silver, his forehead high and white, which, joined to eyes 
from colour and expression uncommon and almost imposing in effect, 
made him one of the most striking persons I ever beheld. His manner 
was the perfection of gentlemanly breeding, blending sauvity and dignity 
so imperceptible that one was almost as much awed as charmed in his 
society. There was no effort at effect in his manner,—no ostentation, 
or attempt at display. His conversational powers, which were remarka- 
ble alike for strength of thought and brilliancy of expression, seemed 
to arise from a spontaneous action with the minds of others, rather than 
from any exertion of his own. I never heard him laugh, and he seldom 
smiled; but when he did the éffect was magical. It was like the sud- 
den sparkle of waters in a pleasar® place —like music breaking up from 
the soul, and imbuing the features with new life and beauty. Yet, with 

all his powers of pleasing, there wae something which prevented perfect 
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familiarity. He was so correct in manner, dress, and epeech,—so atten- 
tive to the minutest forms of etiquette,—that one felt a restraint in his 
compasy,—a constant fear of transgressing some of the trifling forms 
which he never omitted. Pride was his predominating characteristic, 
the pride of a strong intellect and thorough self-esteem, unadulterated by 
that vanity which litle men haptise pride, and glory in. 

These observations were out formed entirely on the day of our ride, 
but from subsequent knowledge, for such characters are not read like the 
nature of a blossom, ot the sparkle of sunshine upon flowing waters ; time 
only can fathom their depths. Opportunity for the study of mind must 
be given, or the most exalted intellect may be misunderstood in men who 
have learned to seal the leaves of the heart—and of such men was Jason | 
Bradley. 

Our ride was exbilerating and delightful. We sought out every path 
and by way which led to any of the thousand lovely retreats which sur- 
rounded the forest city. We lingered in the shadows of The Grove, and 
checked our horses on the banks of that most tranquil and lovely of 
rivers which winds its murmuring waves through the meadow lands 
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between the mountains and the city. We rode under the apple trees, 
and gathered blossoms from the branches which overhung the orchard 
walls, on our way home, and when we alighted at Col. M’s. door, Sarah 
had a garland woven around her saddle bow, and a tuft of rosy buds and 
bright green leaves secured on one side of her riding cap, while a haud- 
ful of the same sweet blossoms peeped from under the snowy ruffles, which 
were rather generously revealed by the black velved vest which Mr. 
Bradley had left but carelessly buttoned at the top. 

After our introduction to Mr. Bradley, there was scarcely a day in which 
we did not see him. We could get no companion half so dignified and 
proper for our rides, no one who had such admiration for the beautiful 
in nature, who knew and loved every plant and flower we had trod upon 
in our walks, or could draw our attention to the changing folds of a sun- 
set cloud with so perfect an eye for coloring. Did we choose to work, no 
one but Mr. Bradley could select the exact book which harmonized with | 
our existing feelings, or could read it to us with that deep, rich modula- 
tion of voice, which fell on the ear like the varying tones of a fine in- 
strument. His brilliant intellectual endowments seemed to radiate and 
lend a portion of their brightness to all surrounding objects; our literary 
taste was improved, our ideas were exalted, and our life made more 
rational and happy by a companionship with him. 

Sarah was afraid of our new acquaintance, and would shrink away to 
her room, or to some retired nook in the garden, whenever he made his 
appearance; but by degrees she became accustomed to his lordly ways, 
as she called them, and would occasionally join him in conversation, 
with a shy kind of restraint, which, instead of rendering her manners 
awkward, gave them a graceful timidy, more becoming, perhaps, than 
her former unrestrained mirthfulness. As his intercourse with the 
family became more and more frequent, this influence over her mind was 
still more clearly apparent. She would accept his assistance in her 
studies, and pursued them with an avidity never evinced before. She 
seldom took up a book unless he had recommended it, and frequently 
appealed to his expressed opinions long after they were forgotten by all 
except herself. Sarah’s feelings were quick and susceptible of sudden 
impressions. Her lessons soon remained untouched, unless Mr. Brad- 
ley were there, or expected soon to explain them; and if by any chance 
he came late, she was restless and low-spirited, opening and closing her 
books, listlessly walking to and fro from the window, and never recover- 
ed her cheerfulness till she heard his step in the hall. Then with the 
rich blood rushing to her cheek, she would shake her curls forward to hide 
the crowd of dimpling smiles that swarmed around her pretty mouth, 
and bent over her book as if deeply absorbed in the task she had scarcely 
looked upon before. 

After a time, there was an almost imperceptible change in Mr. Brad- 
ley's manner. He was possessed of too much genuine puliteness to 
single out any one object for his exclusive attention; but there was a 
tone in his voice, a degree of empressment in his manner, when address- 
ing Sarah, which convinced me that she was his principal attraction to 
the house. But when I hinted as much to Mrs. M. she only laughed at 
my suspicions, and said that be was a confirmed old bachelor, was not a 
marrying man, and that it was absolute folly to think that he could fancy 
Sarah, a mere child, even if she were foolish enough to fall in love with 
a man old enough to be her father. 
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* But, madam,’ said [ somewhat pettishly, I fear, for Sarah was only 
a few months younger than myself, and it was very disagreeable to be 
thought a child at seventeen, ‘I did not say a word about marriage, 
and all that—I only asserted that Mr. Bradley liked Sarah better tham 
Maria, or—’ 

‘Very natural,’ replied Mra. M. coolly interrupting me, ‘ very natural, 
she is handsome and more engaging than either of you—but—’ 

The beginning of her sentence was so pleasant, I concluded to dis- 
pense with the remainder ; so, as Pink, her favourite dog, chanced to lie 
before me in a comfortable doze, I accidentally put our my foot and trod 
on the two white paws, which, with a sharp liule nose poking out be- 
tween them, lay quite convenient on the carpet. Pink—the suspicious, 
unforgiving cur—yelped, and limping off to the chair of his mistress, stood 
snarling as spitefully, as if I intended to hurt him, poor dear. Mrs. M. 
reddened—I apologized, protested and ran into the garden. 

It was one of those quiet summer days, which soften without enerva- 
ting the feelings. Every thing seemed instinct with beauty and repose. 
Light fleecy clouds floated lazily over the sky, now revealing the sun in 
all its splendor, then wreathing their silvery folds over its face, mellow- 
ing its brightness and bathing the earth with transparent shadows, ethe- 
rial and heavenly in their effect on the landscape. We were once more 
standing at the hall-door, ready for an excursion to East Rock !—a 
delightful party, consisting of our own family group and Mr. Bradley, who 
drove off with Maria M. in his chaise, and was followed by the Colonel, 
with Sarah and myself in the phaeton. Black Tom brought up the rear 
with all the essentials for a comfortable pic-nicin the ‘Seat of Happines.’ 
Our horses cleared the ground like a brace of rein deer, and amid merri- 
ment and cheerful wit, we drew up in the shadow of a beautiful pine 
grove, where the trees ara completely interlaced over some two or three 
acres of level sward, till the sunshine can scarcely penetrate to the earth, 
and the dew was half the day unexhaled amid the delicate foliage. A tran- 
quil—and lovely retreat was, ‘ The Seat of Happiness’ that morning,—a 
home fer the fairies, it might have seemed, but for the broken cham- 


| pagne bottles, that here and there bristled up from the grass, and frag- 


ments of crystal cups, which lay splintered around the root of a great 
tree, which formed a kind of central pillar to the roof of deep green fo- 
liage which arched above us, whispering with the sweet summer air, 
sofdly and low, as if acchus the jolly God, bad never called for a libation 
inits shade. 

We entered the grove, and walked idly beneath the emerald arch, 
woven from those huge’old pines. —The lower branches had been cut 
away, and a current of fresh air circled and edied around the huge trunks, 
rustling among the branches, and dying away in the deep liquid melody 


| ofa river, which swept half around the grove, and ran witha dull sleepy 


flow through the meadows, till it almost washed the foot of the precipice 
we were about to visit. After selecting a cool nook for our repast, we 
left our horses in charge with Black Tom, and proceeded on our excur- 
sion up the rock. 

We followed the foot path whichintersected the meadow, one after ano- 
ther, like Indians treading a war track, though we were occasionally tempt- 
ed from our course by the gleem of a bunch of strawberries—by the glori- 
ous lilies which rose in profusion about us, with the mottled cups glow- 
ing in the sun, as if each golden bell had been dropped with rubies—or 
by the wild honey suckles, which empurpled the whole surface with 
their honied flowers. 

At length we reached the summi of the rock with our hands full of 
flowers, hair out of curl, and our thia shoes frayed by the pine tassels, 
and much the worse from their toil along the rocky zigzag path, which 
wound up the back of the precipice; and we each sought a fragment of 
rock, and flung ourselves on the ground, panting and overheated by the 
effort we had made in ascending. The gentlemen were absolutely load- 
ed down with shawls, reticules, and parasols, with which we had fuol_ 
ishly encumbered ourselyes at the outset. It was transcendent—that 
beautiful landscape stretching away at our feet in its luxuriance and love- 
liness. The soft blue line of Long Island stretching along the horizon— 
the beautiful Sound dividing it from the main land, with its broad waters 
studded with sails, gleaming in the sun, like palaces of moving silver— 
the plain undulating away on either hand, dotted with country seats and 
clumps of trees, with lazy cattle ruminating in their shade—the meadow 
at the foot of the precipice, with its green bosom cleft by that stream, 
tranquilly catching the shadow of the pine grove, and sweeping the long 
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grass on its current like a silken fringe, as it pursued its winding course 
to the Sound—the town standing on the curving sweep of the harbor, its 
white houses embeded in foliage and its cupolas and steeples rising up 
as if from the centre of a garden—all lay slumbering beneath us, so 
calm and heavenly, that it seemed asif with one leap we could spring into 
the very heart of patadise. To most of us the scene brought a feeling of 
satisfied and tranquil pleasure, and we sat quietly down to enjoy it, but 
Sarah Granger was full of enthusiasm. She threw off her bonnet, and 
ran from one point of observation to another, uttering broken expressions 
of delight, and with sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks appealed to us for 
sympathy in her high wrought admiration, She bad gathered a quantity 
of flowers, and now began collecting sprigs of hemlock and tufts of moun- 
tain blossoms from the rocks around us. At length she sprang lightly 
from the shelf of rock on which we sat, and running to the bank of the 
precipice, cast over the flowers she had gathered, and leaning forward 
with childlike eagerness, watched their descent to the meadow. We 
warned her of her danger, and entreated her to return; but she only 
laughed at our fears, and playfully darting to a rock, where we had left 
a pile of golden lilies; she seizod them, and running to the verge of the 
precipice, began to shower them, handful after handful, down the steep. 
After the first exclamation of ‘ Miss Granger—I beg—I! entreat—I im- 
plore you to return,’ Mr. Bradley had drawn back, and remained watch- 
ing her in stern and displeased silence, though there was a paleness about 
his mouth, and a quailing of his eyes, whenever her foot touched the 
edge of the precipice, which told that it was with painful restraint he 
prevented himself frem rushing forward and forcing her from her dange- 
rous position. Col. M. commanded, and Maria and myself entreated her, 
even with tears, to desist; but she only laughed like a way child, 
called us cowards and threw a handful of the flowers at us, looking all the 
while so lovely, with her hair wantoning in the wind, her flushed cheeks, 
sparkling eyes and half open lips, that one almost forgot her obstinacy 
and danger, in admiration of her brilliant beauty. At length she scattered 
her last handful of flowers, and, as if proud of her daring, bent over the dizzy 
height, with one little foot just touching the extreme edge, and her laugh 
Tung out like the melody of a bird. 

“Oh beautiful, beautiful!” she exclaimed, bending still more over the 
precipice, “they look like a cloud of great yellow butterflies hovering 
over the meadow—Maria—Sophy—do come and see—’’ 

Mr. Bradley could bear the sight no longer. He stepped hastily for- 
ward as if to force her away, exclaiming with sudden energy, “Miss 
Granger, you shall not trifle with your life in this way—I insist—I com- 
mand—”’ 

She gave a sudden start—her foot slipped and she fell—one flash of 
sunlight on her long brown hair—one glimpse of her arm as it was thrown 
wildly upward—and that was all. 

With a burst of horror, we sprang to our feet and stood motionless as 
blocks of hewn marble. Not a white lip moved—not a hand stirred— 
we stood paralized—listening for some sound as if stricken witha death 
blow. It came—a loud sharp cry pierced us like a knife, and all was 
still again. A cold shudder crept through us, and a simultaneous breath 
was drawn: Mr. Bradley stepped slowly and deliberately to the brink of 
the steep and looked over. The blood came in a flush to his marble 
lips, and rushing back to where our shawls were lying, he snatched one 
up and began to rend it into broad strips. He was deadly pale, and 
drops of perspiration started over his forehead, but there was a glitter 
in his eyes—a quick eager fire that reassured us. We gazed in his face 
an instant, and sprang to the brink of the precipice. She was there 
alive, clinging to a bush not more than fifteen feet below us. But, ob!— 
her position was terrible—hanging more than two hundred feet from the 
ground, with nothing but the stem of a thorn to support ker—with no 
object to press her feet against but the rough edge of a perpendicular 
rock. On the broad front of that bold precipice there was no sbrub nor 
bush, save that one thorn rooted into the face of the cliff. From the 
meadows below it seemed nothing more than a tuft of fern; but it was 
in reality stronger and larger than it appeared, though we could see it 
bend and crack as each motion threw the weight of her body more di- 
rectly uponit. At another time our heads would have reeled on the diz- 
zy height, but then we had no fear—no feeling but for our poor friend.— 
Oh !—it was dreadful. We could see the shuddering of her frame and 


the more convulsive grasp cf her white fingers round the rough stem, as | 


hefelt it yielding to her weight. We saw that the root was firm, and 


that the stem, though the bark was breaking and exposing the bare wood, 
might sustain her semetime longer. We strove tocall out and encourage 
her, but our voices refused their office, and we could neither articulate a 
sound nor remove our eyes from her fearful position; though as each 
shaw! was hastily rent my heart leaped with new hope. After a moment 
of fearful anxiety, I felt that Mr. Bradley and Col. M. were by my side, 
and with a thrill of joy I saw the massive and knotted rope of twisted 
merinos, with a loop firmly tied at the extremity, lowered to our poor 
friend. A moment more and the thorn would have given away. It was 
a time of intense anxiety. No word was spoken, except when Mr. Brad- 
ley, in a voice he strove to render firm, tremblingly directed her how to 
secure herself by the rope. We saw the shuddering of her form as she 
removed her foot from the rough face of the rock and secured it in the 
loop—then one hand was torn from the thorn and clutched the rope 
with a desperate grasp. Partially relieved of her weight, the thorn 
swayed upwards, and with « shriek, and while her whole form was con- 
vulsed with terror, she undid her fingers from their last bold on the yield} 
ing stem, and swung out from the face of the rock. . 

She looked up—her eyes seemed starting from their sockets with hor] 
ror. Her white lips and cheeks gleamed ghastly in the broad sun light, 
and her form shook till the rope swayed to and fro, sometimes almost 
dashing her against the rock. 

“Shut your eyes—great heavens! do not look down,” shrieked Mr. 
Bradley, as he saw her face droop to her bosom, and her fingers relaxing 
their grasp at each motion of the rope. 

She was fainting—we saw it, and the very earth seemed giving way 
beneath our feet, so dreadful was the thought. But his voice had nerved 
her again; the pale head was faintly uplifted, and now her eyes were 
convulsively closed, while a still firmer grasp was fixed on the rope.— 
Steadily and with a strong hold they drew her up—snd she was safe— 
safe once more, but senseless as marble. White and still she lay on the 
hard shelf of rock—ber garments torn, and the blood dripping from 
those hel hands to the rough stones. We had all sunk to the earth 
strengthless, and crying like children, none of us could move, we had no 
power to render help to the sufferer. At last Mr. Bradley arose from his 
knees, where he had fallen, and taking her in his arms, turned away up 
the rocks till he found a small hemlock, with a plat of wild grass and 
moss woven together in its shadow. He sat down, laid her pale head on 
his bosom, and putting back the hair that had fallen over it, kissed that 
pallid face, forehead, cheek and lips again and again, with a sort of mad 
energy that almost terrified us. 

‘Can nothing be done? Ob, God! can nothing be done?” he ‘ex- 
claimed, lifting his face as we approached. “See how white she is— 
how still and dead—see!’’ He lifted the hand which lay bleeding on his 
bosom, and it fell from his grasp like a broken flower relaxed and life- 
less. 

“« Dead—quite dead !” he uttered in a choked voice, and that strong, 
proud man, bended his face and sobbed like a child. 

We had no restorative, and there was no water on the mountain; so 
we could only stand by and gaze each into the pale face of the other, 
terrified and soul-stricken. It was long—very long before we could be- 
lieve thatthe sufferer was not in truth dead; but at length she moved her 
hand, it was a faint motion, yet, oh, what a thrill it sent to our hearts— 
a little while, and her lips began to quiver—it was like the flutter of a 
white rose leaf, and yet enough—a promise of life was there. 

“Can you forgive me—I was rash—brutal to speak sobarshly, but do 
not hate me—Sarah—Sarah do not shudder thus, and in my arms. Un- 
close those eyes—utter but one word—say that you do not loath me—I 
love you girl better a thousand times than my own soul—I did not think to 
frighten you—it was torture to see you in danger, and I was rash—butit 
was love that made me so—love deep and earnest—the love of a strong 
man, tried and struggled against. 

The face that fay upon his bosom moved faintly and a soft werd was 
murmured againsthis heart. The heart alone heard it, for it was inaudible 
and low, and thus it was that Sarah Granger confessed her second love. 

—_——— 

The Mayor of Port Leon, Fa., while recently out hunting in a dense 
hammock near that city, was suddenly seized by the leg by a large alliga- 
tor, who commenced making a meal of that portion of his honor’s person 
The mayor discharged both barrels of his gun into the head of his assail- 
ant, killing him instantly. 
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Original. 
‘THE TWO STUDENTS; 


OR, WHAT SHALL I DO FOR A LIVING ! 
BY A NICE YoUuUNG WOMARKH. 


At the close ofa warm sunny day, in August, 1829—two students were 
sitting together at an open window, in the second story of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. Harry sat with one elbow ona table near the window, his hair 
twmbied, and a nankin-colored wrapper about him, rather the worse for 
wear, and seemed busily engaged with his books. There was that in his 
eye which betrayed the hard-working ungifted laborer, in that vineyard ; 
asort of painful anxiety, amounting at times to downright suffering, un- 
accompanied by any of those signs whereby genius makes itself under- 
atood, and felt. His window looked out upon the flashing waters of 
the Androscoggin, “of brown in the shadow, and gold in the sun,” and 
all alivenow with the splendors of a western sky. The shadowy tops of 
the pines were afire—the deep darkness below all thé deeper for the 
brightness above—and the scene altogether beautiful enough to lure even 
the unhappy, and the thankless into the broad open air. 

But the student heeded not the outer world. The task was his—a bit. 
ter task indeed, for the ungifted—to make himself ready for the trials of 
Commencement. His theme was yet unwritten—almost unpondered— 
and there he sat, fumbling with the leaves of his dictionary, Blair, and 
Allison, and wondering where he should begin, and what should be his 
subject? Having no reason for a choice—bhe found it impossible to 
choose from among the countless, vague, shadowy outlines, that pre- 
sented themselves before him. 

The other student, his chum, was the perfect opposite in appearance. 
With black sparkling eyes,a profusion of soft shining hair, and even some 
youthful whiskers, which he had nurtured, and trimmed with the utmost 
gare, he had a something, which gave him, although evidently very 
young, an older and more manly appearance. His short jacket set off 
his finely proportioned, athletic bust, and he had altogether véry little 
the look of a student. He had just fixed the last rope to a beautiful mi- | 
niature-ship, completely rigged, and perfect in every part, and as he now 
sete her upright upon her ‘moorings,’ he stepped backwards, swung his 
cap in the air, and shouted with all his might, against the open window, 

“The Ariadne! ho! the Ariadne, my good ship Ariadne!” The 
tbook-student leaped to his feet in astonishment ; and when that had 
passed over, his brows were gathered, and he turned pettishly away ; 
rearranged the books he had disturbed, and again seated himself at the 
table, without uttering a single syllable. But another shout burst from 
his fellow student. 

“The Ariadne ! ho! the Ariadne ! my good ship Ariadne !” Harry 
was now fairly waked, and his eyes flashed angrily as he replied. ‘‘Al- 
ways at your nonsense, Jack !—and this is your term’s work, I suppose 
—wasting your time upon a childish toy ! it would have been more to 
your credit, I fancy, if you had let it alone, and attended more to your 
books. What a scapegrace you are to be sure! you will neither study 
yourself, nor let me study.” 

Jack drew himself up to his fall height, and pitched his voice an oc- 
tave higher. 

“The Ariadne ! ho! the Ariadne! my good ship Ariadne !'’ Harry 
clenched his Latin dictionary, and shook it threateningly at this really 
beautiful specimen of naval architecture. Jack turned his head, and 
his eyes flashed fire, but without stirring hand, or foot, he uttered the 
single words ‘‘do, if you dare!’’ Had Harry seen that look, the dic- 
tionary had certainly dropped from his hand ; but he did not lift his eyes, 
the motion was already made, and he dashed the book with all his force 
at the frail object of his wrath; but Jack anticipated the blow, and caught | 
away the ship, and the book went whirling to the farthest end of their lit- 
tle chamber. One more shout—one more hail to his new ship, and Jack 
turned pleasantly to his chum. 

“Now for the launch, Harry ! what say you ?”’ 

“No,” was the only answer he received, and with a low provoking 
whistle, he started off with the ship, on his way to the river. 





Horry was now left alone ; but the thread of an essay he had almost | 


begun was broken, and lost ; and so, after trying a while in vain to re- 
cover it, he threw down his pen, and turned to look out of the window. 


step ! how like a shadow she glides along ! 0 ! for one look from those 


clear blue eyes !—but no—she does not turn her head—how strange! I 
never knew her to pass before, without looking up—what can it mean? 
surely—ah ! I see now, the young villian! he is showing her that con- 
founded vessel—and now—see ! he is talking to her, and they are stand- 
ing close together, and how very much in earnest they both are! and 
now—by Jove! but she has taken his arm! and away they go to the 
launch—O ! that I had answered yes !” . 

And poor Harry brushed a tear from his eye, as he saw his chum: 
walking off with the beautiful girl: and he felt just then as if he could 
have abandoned his books foreverzal!l that he ever did, or ever would 
learn, to be in that boy’s place,but for one blessed half hour—and then a 
pang of jealousy shot through his heart—don’t smile, Reader, [ beseech 
you for students can love ; and the rest follows of course, you know ; 
and somehow or other, Harry had contrived to set up the image of the 
beautiful Alice within this very heart—to make her the load-star of his 
hope, the utmost aim of his earthly wishes ; and his good opinion of 
himself hed never been so troubled before. Never before had he enter- 
tained a doubt that he should win the prize. And even now, it was only 
& passing doubt. ‘‘Surely” said he to himself “surely, she never can 


prefer the idle Jack ;"’ and then he peeped into a bit of broken glass, over 

the fire place, smiled with a decided air of superiority (his father being 

8 Squire), sat down again, took up his pen, and with a look of “no 

rong’ in his eye, went to work anew upon the drudgery appointed to 
m. 


That night Harry was awakened by a loud pistol shot, close at his 
ear. He leaped from his bed screaming ‘‘murder’’ at the top of his voice. 
Jack lay still, breathing heavily ; nor could they wake him before the 
room was_crowded with half-dressed—half-frightened fellow students, 
when he turned over on his side, drew a long breath, and muttered as if 
in his sleep—‘‘what ho ! the good ship Ariadne!” 

“I say murder !” screamed Harry creeping into bed again, “I say 
murder” and I’ll stick to it. A pistol ora gun, was fired close to my 
head, and there is a murderer in the roam. 

“Nonsense, Harry! it was only adream ; or at most a warning, else I 
must have heard it, you know ; and you have been raising Bedlam about 
nothing. I wonder youarn’t ashamed of yourself. Come gentlemen, 
let’s have him out of bed, knight him for his valor, what say you 7 shalt 
we give him a cold bath at the pump for disturbing the College ?” 

This proposition was received with shouts, and hurrahs, by the wild 
young students of B., for some how or other, Harry had always been 
the standing butt for their mad pranks, even after he had entered the se- 
nior class ; and nothing backward for sport, they seized upon their de- 
fenceless companion, headed by the daring Jack, and in spite of all re- 
sistance, prayers, and entreaties, bore him off toa neighboring pump, ' 
and there administered to him a plentiful shower of the sparkling bever- 
age, just now coming into fashion. The drenched student was then set 
free, to make his way back as best he might, followed by the jibes and 
jeers of his heedless—almost heartless companions. 

“We'll pump the “Squireship out of him’ said one, 

“We'll teach him better manners” added another. 

“Ghosts, and Goblins !” exclaimed a third. ‘We'll teach him there 
is something better than spirits, to make a noise in the world.” And 
another, ‘a pretty fellow! he'll find there is other bathing than at 
Parnassus, and other horses than Pegasus to be had for the asking ; let’s 
ride him on a rail !” and so with a thousand biting jests, and half smo- 


| thered laughs, they all returned to the College, and nothing more was 


heard for a time of the pistol shot, or the shower-bath. 


CHAPTER ILI. 
It was the night previous to the Commencement. Many of the stu- 


dents had gone home, intending to return on the next morning early. 


Among them was Harry Woodside. His chum, John Belford, or Jack, 
as they called him in college, remained behind. He had not yet served 


| out his full apprenticeship—was not quite free—he said, and when the 
| cage was once left, it should be left for ever. 


It was nine o'clock inthe evening and the wild young fellow sat busi- 
ly at work by the dim light of an untrimmed lamp. A small board rested 
upon his knees; upon the board lay his Greek Lexicon, which he was 
deliberately stripping to pieces, page by page, and slitting into lamp- 


| lighters by the help of a jack-knife, and piling them up in a large basket 
‘‘Alice ! if I live ! how beautiful she looks ! how light and graceful her | 


on the floor by his side. Before him lay, with their titles before him, the 


, whole of his college library, Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, Matheme- 
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ties, History, Metaphysics, &c. &c., all prepared and ready for the knife. 
Even so! he was actually cutting up his books by piecemeal, destroying 
them root and branch; and never was there a happier countenance than 
his, while he sat there at his wayward task. His eyes sparkled with ani- 
mation; and the quick low whistle, and the boyish smile on his lips, 
which his complete solitude could not entirely check, betrayed a heart 
brimful of mischief and fun, while the gathering of his eyebrows, and at 
times a slight pressure of the lips, no less surely told of settled firmness 
and reselve. One by one the books before him were completély destroy. 
ed; not one was spared, and as he cut the last strip from the binding of 
his Zenophon, and tossed it among the rustling heap, he cried out exult- 
ingly, struck the knife into the board half way up to the hilt, flinging his 
arms into the air, shouted—‘ Ho! the Ariadne! the good ship Ari- 
adne ” 

“So perish all my acquaintance with you for ever and ever, ye Greeks 
and Romans! Fare-ye-well! ‘The fetters that have bound me so long 
are burst, and for ever; ‘ Richard’s himself again!’ Wretch that I was, 
to be slave so many years, while there was a sky, a sun, a sea !— 
What, Ho! the Ariadne! my good ship Ariadne!” And up he jumped 
to his feet, and capered about the room, in the very wildness and riot- 
ous joy of his feelings. At that moment, a low knock was heard at the 
door ; it opened, and his classmate and chum appeared. 

“ Just in time, just iatime, Harry! I knew you would not miss the bon- 
fire ; let us see, it is new—”’ at that moment the clock struck twelve—“ just 
the hour, you know, for ghosts and goblins to shake their heels ; and won't 
they dance about the funeral pyre! Look there, my boy!” and he held up 
a basket brimful of torn paper. They were already on good terms again ; 
for Harry’s resentments never lasted leng; else bad he never been made 
such a dupe. “ Hurrah for the Goblin throng! Wilt lend a hand Harry ?” 

“ What‘do you mean, Jack? Your books gone—your—” and he glanced 
at the table—‘ your knife—a shoemaker’s cutting-board! Ah! I see it 
all now ; 80, your career is finished, hey? and you are offering sactifice 
to the gods of the college to appease their wrath 1” 

“No, my boy, not finished—it is only begun; I am only making room 
in the arena—burning up all this trash, to give the new craft elbow- 
room. Have you forgotten the good ship Ariadne !—ho!” And he 
cast a roguish eye at his companion, just in time to see the flush that 
kindled up to his very forehead, at the sudden recollection of a cold bath 
—as he :ook his arm, and with the basket slung on his own, they burri 
ed off to the place of meeting. ; 

Jack had already told the students of the bonfire at twelve, and there 
was a general gathering to see the tar-barrel in flames, or sumething of 
the kind. But it would be impossible to describe the shouting and 
screaming—the cheers and outcries that echoed and re-echoed on every 
side for a full hour that night, when they understood the whole drift of 
Jack’s proceedings. They crowded about him, took up strips of the la- 
cerated worthies, and examined them by the light of the kindling fire— 
page after page, before they could be satisfied ; but when they were— 
luddy tuddy! what an uproar there was, to be sure, of petty oaths! What 
a storm of Greek and Latin quotations, having nothing in the world to 
do with the subject—any more than “ Amo, amas, I loved a lass ;"' or, 
“ perriwig and hat-band, oh!” What followed, any one may guess.— 
Enough to say that the books were burned to ashes, together with all 
the scraps of Latin, Greek and English he had ever hoarded up for old 
age, and the ashes were scattered to the four winds of Heaven. 

The clock struck “one.” The students returned to the college, Jack 
overjoyed and bookless; and Harry exulting within himself, and whisper- 
ing to his own heart, as he walked along in silence by the side of Jack, 
“‘ There is nothing to fear now; she will certainly choose a professional 
man |" 

So thought Harry, and so think more than half the world. “I'il get 
® profession, and then I am made!” Get a fiddlestick! Do they ever 
say to themselves, “ Have I talents? have I genius that will rise of itself 
like a balloon above the common air, and keep afloat of itself; or must I 
always be turning a crank tokeep the machinery in play 1”, Genius cannot 
be self-created, and while there are enough in the world of that divine 
temperament, why add another to the everlasting catalogue of drudges, 
and plodders, who are made for hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
and are good for nothing else but to make bricks without straw. Learn 
what you can, and all you can; but depend not upon your brains fora 
subsistence, when conscious that the mine is not worth working. 











Neither of the two students had been blessed—shall I say blessed !— 
with more than ordinary abilities. Their fathers, with a false, but very 
common pride, wished them to become professional men; thinking it 
would give them a higher standing in society, than might be hoped from 
any mechanical pursuit, even though of itself much better suited to their 
talents. Harry yielded to his father’s notions, and determined to be- 
come a lawyer. Harty’s father, himself a respectable physician, had 
doomed his son to a membership among the faculty; and no opportuni- 
ty was ever lost of impressing upon him a profound sense of the supert- 
ority which belongs to a profession, and the ‘necessity of dilligent and. 
watchful attention to his studies. With great deal of sincerity, manli- 
ness and energy, he was nevertheless a dull scholar; and this he had 
the good sense to find out himself, early in his collegiate course. He 
soon tired of the bitterly tedious task of running over Greek and Letina 
words—words, words, and nothing but worda—and after many a severe 
reprimand from the professors, which only helped to strengthen his dis- 
like to scholarship and a student's life, he came to the determination 
which you have already had an account of. He had made up his mind 
for the Sea, and a good share of the last term of his collegiate course, 
had been spent in building, and rigging, painting, and fitting from keel 
to truck and from stem to stern, the little ship which he had named the 
Ariadne—ho ! the Ariadne! ; 

At Commencement Jack appeared in the gallery with a check shirt, 
short jacket and tarpaulen hat; and in the estimation of himself and 
college shipmates, was already a first rate miniature sailor. His father 
implored, threatened, stormed and wheedled, or rather, tried to wheedle, 
but all in vain. His mother wept, and his two beautiful sisters, whom 
he loved with all his heart and strength, clung to him like distracted 
creatures, beseeching him not to go to sea and leave them. But the boy 
was firm.—* I cannot earn the salt to my porridge, father,” said he one 
day, ‘by fumbling over the dictionary—I should grow blind or starve 
ashore, I know I sheuld—and what can I do better than to go to seat 
Where is there a better chance for a fortune, if that is what people are 
after? and where a better field for distinction, if you come to that, fa- 
ther? I cannot earn a living by my books; I cannot be a doctor; I've 
no relish for an idle dependent’s life, girls; and there’s nothing ashore 
within my reach. So, here goes!—hurrah for the broad, blue sea! 


‘ With thoughts as boundless, and with souls as free !’” 
CHAPTER III 

Three years had now slipped away, and the two Students met again. 
They were in a stage coach bound to Brunswick—not much changed 
were they, though Harry was a little paler, and Jack somewhat larger; 
and as the latter sprang into the stage, at Portland; there was a look al- 
most of recognitien on the part of the other, but a smile betrayed the 
man, and a hearty shake of the hand followed. 

“Howare you, Harry?” ‘ How are you Jack?” and “How you are 
altered!” “Where have you been, my boy?” &c. &c., and questions 
arid answers followed one another by the score. “ By the bye,” whisper- 
ed Jack, after a moment’s pause, “how goes it with Alice, now 1— 
“ Really,” was the reply—* really I have not seen her since you and I 
left college together. My studies have required such clese attention, that 
I have had ne time to devote to the ladies; but now that I have begun 
practice (with a somewhat peculiar emphasis on the word) I dare say 
we shall meet again,” smiling with an air not to be misunderstood, as he 
concluded ; throwing up his head, and literally looking down upon the 
flushed countenance of poor Jack—the second mate of a vessel no larger 
than the “Ariadne. What, bo! the Ariadne !”—for aught he knew.— 
Jack was silent for a moment; then putting bis hand inte his vest 
pocket he drew forth a bit of nicely folded paper, which he carefully un- 
wrapped, and from it took a tress of soft shining hair, tied with a bit of 
blue ribbon, which he held up in the fresh wind till it rastled and glitter- 
ed like something alive. 

“ That is her hair,” said he, “I have had ample time to think of her 
while away, though you have not.” 

Harry looked a little surprised at first, and then angry; but the frown 
passed away, and a haughty smile rested upon his lips, as he replied. 

“ Very well, but the princess will never be won by thinking.” 

“No, bat by wooing!” said Jack with a look almost of fierceness— 
certainly of defiance. 

“ Try it, my lad, if you like. We're only two. One of us will um 
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doubtedly prevail ; and I say Jack—suppose we go to see her together for 
the sake of old times. She will give us both a hearty welcome, and we 
may pop the question if you say #0, before we separate, and see which is 
the better man of of the two—in her opinion.”’ 

“ Done! my boy :—and there’s my hand on it!” 

Jack, from his first acquaintance with the dear gentle Alice, had really 
loved her ; and his long absence at sea had only etrengthened his attach- 


ment. He thought of her daily—night!y—almost hourly ; and the little | 


tress of hair he hed stolen from her just before parting had been lying 
on his very heart ever since, and if the truth must be told, in a story like 
this, had been wet with tears, more than once, and ruffled with sighs and 


kisses times without number, when it was poor Jack’s watch on the high | 
seas, at dead of night, with all the stars looking down upon him, and | 
winking at him by the hour; and he fell back into a corner of the car- | 


riage, and uttered not another syllable during the remainder of their 


ride. The cool confidence of Harry vexed him—and the more because 


the gentleman was a lawyer—and poor Jack nothing but a sailor. 

It is not my purpose to write a love story; or 1 might go on with the 
courtship through all its windings and turnings, dwell upon this and that 
scene, till I bad made a book of it, of nobody knows how many chap. 
ters. But I forbear, and shall content myself with giving a brief sketch 
of the character, and career of these twe individuals. It may be enough 
here to say that Harry left Brunswick in the evening—and by a back door. 


There being little or no love in the matter, however, he bore it like a | 


man; and so far from being discouraged, he consoled himeelf with the 
idea that he should be gloriously revenged—not only upon her, but upon 


himeelf, for stooping so low—inasmuch as she was about to become a | 


sailor’s wife. Poor thing ! 

But never was there a happier heart than Jack’s when he had won her 
avowal from the blushing, trembling Alice. He had a character far su. 
perior to that of Harry, and a warmer and more thankful heart; and 
though the latter was now, in sober truth a young lawyer—a live squire, 
she had the good sense to prefer the man to the lawyer for a husband. 

After a month spent in loitering about among the scenes of their col- 
lege days, and visiting friends, Jack went away to sea on board a large 
ship bound to the East Indies, and Harry returned to his father at Aga- 


wan—a down east village of no ordimary pretension—having three law- | 
yers, four doctors, five parsons—no school house—two grog shops—and a | 


blacksmith. 


One bright sunny afternoon in September, just four years after the | 


meeting between the students, a well dressed and good looking man, 
with a gentlemanly air, entered a large book-store in New York, and 


while making a purchase of some new and valuable scientific works, an- | 
other person entered with what may be called 4 shabby genteel uir, pale | 
and haggard, with a threadbare coat, and otherwise meanly attired. He | 


stepped doubtingly to the nearest counter without looking up, drew forth 
a large roll of manuscript, and after some whispering, and two or three 
timid excuses, offered it for sale to the chief clerk. The chief clerk refer. 
ed him to his principal—and the principal after bestowing a glance upon 
the title, and running his eye over a paragraph or two—shook his head, 
and returned it to the owner with a very low bow—very—and a few 
phrases of encouragement, like the following. 

“ The work would be of little value to me,—books of this sort, I am 
sorry to say, are not in demand now. The people won't read anything 
but newspapers—nor even pay for them. Very sorry, sir” —another 
bow—*‘ but couldn’t possibly hope for sale enough to pay fer the paper. 


You'll excuse me, my dear sir—but we are overrun with gentlemen of | 


literature just now. 
woods—fine field there, sir!”’ 


occurred tohim. He stopped, drew his hand across his eyes, and said 


in a faltering voice—“I had hoped—but no—this is thethird unsuccessful | 
attempt I have made to sell it, and I shall never make a fourth;” and he | 


turned to leave the shop. At this instant, the stranger who had first 
entered, caught a view of his face,—a smile of recognition lighted up his 


fine, manly countenance, and he stepped forward and grasped the arm | 


or the other, just as he had sethis foot upon the pavement. 
“ Why, Harry Woodside! is that youl” The pale cheek of Harry 


flushed at the salutation of his friend. He had been seen—how, and by | 


whom—of ell men living! Really it was too much!—and he felt a 
strange sort of angry confusion, mingled with something of self-reproach, 


Pity they don’t betake themselves to the back- | 
The poor man took up the manuscript | 
with a sigh, and was moving slowly toward the door, when something | 


and something, too, of dislike, as be turned to the handsome, graceful 

and well-dressed gentleman before him, and acknowledged his friendly 

greeting—‘‘ Yes, Mr. Belford ” 
| “Hang it, Harry, call me Jack!” 
| “Well, then, Jack—yes, Jack—it is I; and if I may judge by your 
good looks aod happy face, the world must have gone well with you 
since we parted.’’ 

Jack smiled good-naturedly, and patting Harry on the back, answered, 
| “$0, so!—I am now commander-in-chief and part owner of the good 
| ship Ariadne. What, ho! the Ariadne! The locker is well stored. 
| I see you bave no: forgotten the model I made for you at college.” 

“ For me 
“ Even so—for you to fling your dictionaries at, my boy.” 

“No, nor the cold bath neither,” said Harry—“ I have not forgotten 
that, I promise you;” and he got up a very decent laugh for the occasion. 

“ Well, well, Harry, that’s all over now; forget and forgive, my boy! 
—How fares it with you? How runs the locker? You must let me _ 
know how you are getting along in the world.” 

“Rather poorly just now, Jack,—but I hope to make something by 
and by, when I am a little more known. I have got a wife and one child 
to begin the world with ; but since I came here I acknowledge my expen- 
ses have weighed rather heavily upon me.” 

“A wife, Harry!—you married !—you don’t say so!—An angel, of 
course? You must let me see her. Anything to compare, between 
| ourselves, Harry,"with your old sweetheart, Alice—hey ?” 

“‘ Altogether superior, Jack.” 

“ Hum!—Alice and I took it into our heads to be married just one 
| month ago, this blessed day ’—fetching him a slap on the back—“ what 
do you say to that, now—hey? The honey-moon is over, yousee. Had 
| her a month on trial, and wouldn’t swap her for yours, Harry—with a 
big shop and a house toboot. Se!” 

“Well, well, Jack, I don’t blame you, she was a lovely girl—but I do 
| think mine is at least her equal, in everything heart can desire,—of 
very good family too,—and if you like I’ll introduce youto her. Here— 
| down this street, if you please. We don’t live in much style, just now, 
but hope te make a show one of these days,” continued he, as he led his 
friend through alley after alley, as narrow as furnace-flues, and at length 
stopped before an old, shabby-looking house, and at the further end of 
a wretched lane. Harry would certainly have avoided this, if possible, 
but knowing the character of his friend, he determined to put the best 
side out, and lead him at once, and without flinching, into the very pre- 
| sence of his wife. Through a crazy door, and a long entry, and up two 
pair of stairs, they went, almost in the dark, and at last arrived at a 
tolerably furnished sitting-room, in one corner of which the young wife sat 
lolling and languishing on a sofa, with hair uncombed, shoes down at the 
heel, handkerchief away, and near her a new novel fluttering in the draft 
| from a back window. An infant, not very tidily dressed, lay at her feet 
| upon a somewhat questionable rug, tearing a ruffle to pieces. 
| “Emma, my love, here is the friend you have heard me mention so 
| often—Captain Belford. The title of Captain, did not seem to strike the 
lady’s ear very agreeably,—she nodded, and whispered something, a word 
| 
| 
{ 

} 


7 





or two, and that was all,—neither lifting her eyes, nor even trying 
to getup. Harry blushed scarlet, for his views had somewhat changed 
with poverty; but the dear little woman, being of such a good family, 
was merely thinking to herself, “ Very pretty, to be sure !—a lawyer's . 
wife on visiting terms with a Sea-Captain—we shall have Mrs. Captain 
Belford next, I dare say!’ Harry tried to engage her in a conversation 
with his friend, but it was all to no purpose,—she merely turned her eyes 
off the page for a moment, smiled graciously and somewhat encoure- 
gingly, and returned to her book, tilting her foot for the baby, with her 
shoe half off, and occasionally snufiling a little at her scented hand- 
| kerchief, as though the story she was upon were “ beautiful exceed- 
ingly.” Emma, too, might have been beautiful, but for her haughtiness, 
and the extreme negligence of her attire, which had anything but an 
| agreeable effect upon the mind of Captain Belford. 


| 


It was therefore 
with no little satisfaction that he took his leave, determined never again 
| to darken the door of her ladyship, whatever lingering recollections there 
might be of boyish friendship for her husband. 

Harry was very poor, and the little business he had succeeded in obtain- 
ing was barely sufficient to keep body and soul together. He had married 
| the daughter of a lawyer; and being himself s lawyer, ‘Su rely,” 
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hought he, “J may hold up my head with the proudest of them.” But 
two years had brought him to reason; and when the little property 
which came by his wife had all disappeared, and he was no longer able 
to purchase her fine dresses, nor to parade her in Broadway, as in a 
drawing-room; and when it was necessary that the genteel house which 
they had occupied for a while should be given up, and another and a very 
wretched one secured for shelter, they found their acquaintances—their 
dear friends, indeed, all dropping off, one after another; and even those 
who had formerly met them with a cordial shake of the hand, now were 
satisfied with stopping on the other side of the street, and either not seeing 
them at all, or acknowledging the acquaintance only by a distant nod. The 
temper of his wife, soured and spoiled by such reverses, became very 
trying. She grew negligent and fretful, and poor Harry was indeed a 
miserable man. But he kept up his spirits; and still persevering in the 
belief that his talents were of no ordinary kind, he borrowed for the 
present, sunshine from the futare, and said continually, ‘‘ Never mind, my 
dear, we shall de something yet." Such was the situation of Harry 
Woodside seven years after the end of his collegiate life. He had mar- 
ried a distinguished woman, of a distinguished family, and what else 
could he expect ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


Time passed on, and ten more years had poured out their sands on 
the shores of oblivion. It was a sweet, clear sunset of Jane, such as we 
look for in New England, and nowhere else—nor even there as a season 
to be depended on. Two persons, male and female, who were neither 
old nor young, nor even middle-aged, although they had passed the 
first flush of their youth, stood hand in hand within the shade of a large 
summer-house, covered with luxurious vines, in a neat and flourishing 
village of Massachusetts. They were watching the movements of a rosy, 
romping little girl, some six er seven years old, who sat upon the turf 
weaving a garland of wild roses and honeysuckles. A beautiful creature 
was that child, and as she finished her wreath, and held it up, saying, 

“Look, mother, look! isn’t it pretty?” the mother’s eyes filled with 
tears, and stooping down, she clasped her daughter to her heart ; and 
the father dropped upon one knee (there being nobody near) and gather- 
ed mother and child both to his heart. 

“ My wife! my child!” he whispered, kissing first one, and then the 
other, as if he had been out of practice for atwelvemonth; my dear 
wife! are we not happy?” The wife, lifting her eyes, and smiling 
through her tears, answered, “‘ Happy ! —oh yes—happier ten thousand 
times over than I ever hoped to be—than I ever deserved to be.”’ 

What could she mean? 

“And all,” she continued —“ a// because of the good ship Ariadne— 
that I had such a horror of!” 

‘Even so, my dear Alice,” replied the husband, as he drew her up to 
his heart. ‘‘ Even so, my brave girl; for had it not been for her, I might 
never have won you, nor ever have been the father of that dear child. 
Why, what the plague are you blushing and pouting for? what have I 
said, hey 1” 

‘ Fluttered her scarlet lip—a rose-leaf of a storm.’ 


“Do you remember the pretty little miniature craft, as you called it, 
as it glided so lightly and gracefully into the smooth water; and the 
launch at the river away down East? And have you forgotten—look me 
in the eyes, will you?—have you already forgotten—yes I see you have 
—the little tress of glittering hair, that I cut away with a pair of pocket 
scissors I had bought for the very purpose, while you were stooping 
over to haul in the slack of the towline of my little ship? Alice!—that 
lock of hair bound me to you, for ever, and for ever. For three long 
years it was indeed a towline for me, ten thousand times stronger thana 
hempen cable. There! and he kissed her again, and she wiped her 
eyes, and the child looked up, and whispered, “naughty papa to make 
poor mamma ky ky;" and then the little thing clapped her hands, and 
laughed as if she would die—and the summer-house rang as with the 
music of half a hundred Canary-birds, more or less. 

Yes—they were a happy pair, and well they might be happy. Sure 
of each other's love, with one dear child, good health, a pleasant coun- 
try-house, enough for all the reasonable wants of life, and with thankful 
hearts—how could they be otherwise than happy? 

For three whole years after his marriage, Captain Belford continu- 


ed in the command of his vessel; but finding himself more and 
more attached to home, and growing rich, or at least rich enough to 
satisfy a reasonable man in such a country as this, he left the sea—the 
boundless, blue, and flashing sea, and went home to his wife, like a good 
fellow as he was, and set himself down upon a farm, the uses of which he 
had notaltogether forgotten while ploughing the ocean; and had the good 
sense to gather about him a great variety ot books, to say nothing of news- 
papers—consisting of historical, scientific, and philosophical works, with 
a plenty of Brother Jonathans to keep him awake o'-nights. He had a 
bit of a study, too,—a little, snug room, where he passed a large part of 
his time—with his wife and child, too, if you will believe me, under 
pretence of studying flowers, and teaching the little one all sorts of navi- 
gation by the stars, till she has learnt to find the way to the baby-house 
the darkest night you ever saw, and knows where any shell in her father’s 
cabinet came from, better than anybody else in the world—except the 
doll and the baby. 

But as for Harry, poor Harry! he is still there—just there—a little 
thianer perhaps—and much more wrinkled and care worn—looking 
forty years older, at least—with a wife he would like to get rid of, but 
cannot, even on a visit to her father; for she is sure to come back by the 
next coach, though he may have been writing, and managing for a whole 
month, and crimping the table, and even the babies to pay her stage- 
fare, and fix her for the season—but her father is the older head of the 
two, and the older lawyer. 

There! I have given a true picture of common life. I hope it is not 
overcharged. The farmer’s son, the mechanic's best, and brightest boy 
rushes to the bar, the pulpit, and the shop—or betakes himself to the 
cast-off wrapper of some poor country physician, who after a long life of 
toil, dies over head and ears in debt—and is buried perhaps at the 
charge of the parish. The learned professions, and the lazy ones, are 
all crowded to death; and many a young man who, if he stuck to the 
business of his forefathers, might live “‘ healthy and wealthy and wise,” 
and die of a good old age, owing no man a cent—is willing to slave on, 
and on, all his life long, for the sake of a title, with a certainty of dying 
early—and what is worse, if there are children to bring up—of dying 
poor. Of course there must be professions, and therefore professional 
men. Bat why must we have so many of them? Why must-every 
body look to that, either for himself or for the cleverest of his children 7 
I have heard a close observer declare—in language—-what I am not afraid 
to repeat, even though it may appear somewhat heathenish—that not 
one professional man out of five in this country ever cuts his own fodder. 
Oh! if our young men would but be Men, indeed! if they would but 
dare—to go forth and do the work appointed to them as Men! How 
different would be their situation and that of the rest of the world. 
Farmers would be looked up to then—Mechanics revered as they ought 
to be—and Women no longer ashamed of being altogether hag 

E, S. P, 
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Tue Beersteax Civs.—The Duke of Norfolk, the chairman of the 
Beefsteak Club, sate as long as he could see; but when the fatal moment 
of oblivion arrived, his confidential servant wheeled his master’s arm- 
chair into the next room, and put him tobed. The Duke 
dined alune in the coffee-room. eee ge ery 
the landlords (Messrs. Hodson and Gann) charged as pe on 
sonably could, it is said they lost money by him. His mean and 
vulgar appearance gave rise to various ludicrous mistakes. On one oc- 
casion he desired a new waiter, to whom his person was not familar, to 
bring him acucumber. The order not being immediately attended to, he 
called to the waiter, who respecifully intimated that, perhaps, he was not 
aware cucumbers were then very expensive. 

«« What are they ?” said the Duke. 

“* A guinea a-piece, sir.” 

“ Bring me two,” was the reply, , 

The waiter went in dismay to the bar: “ That shabby old man in the 
cotner wants two cucumbers.” 

“ Take bim a hundred, if he asks for them,” said Mr. Hogson. 

The Duke of Norfolk, being a great lover of the drama, was in the ha- 
bit, after thus privately dining, of walking into Covent-garden Theatre. 
He took his seat in the dress boxes, and immediately fellasleep. At the 
close of the performance he rose much edified and amused was assisted 
by the box-keeper in putting on his great-coat, and to his carriage by his 
servants, waiting in the lobby. 

I 

A Remittance Wueresy “ Hanes s Tatt.”—The Louisville Journal 
says: ‘‘ We take pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of a fine horse 
from 19 new subscribers at Bowliog Green, Illinois, in payment of their 
first year’s subscription.” 
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A TALE, BY G. FP. R. JAMES, } 
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AUTHOR OF FOREST DAYS, THE LOST HEIR, &C. &C- 


CHAPTER I. h 


’Twas e bright day in the autumn, the brown leaves were still upon | 
the trees, the moss was springing up rich and green round the old roots | ™ 
and upon the sloping banks, and the sun, peeping in wherever the hand 
of time had cast down their verdant garmenture from the earlier shrubs, 


That the grey embers lend; 
Oh! the grey night's sober grey, 
Cold and blue sky for the day, 

But grey falls on all in the end. 


The lady started up at the very first tones, and looked in the direction 


whenee they came with some degree of apprehension. As she listened, 


owever, she said, with a more assured countenance,— 
“ She has sent her son, the good woodmaa, yet that does not sound like 
is voice either. I will creep behind these bushes and watch—yet it 


must be ke.”’ 


Silently drawing back, and keeping the tree still betweep her and the 


| path by which the singer seemed to be approaching, she placed herself 


chequered che ground every lier and there with warm gieane of yellow | amidst some bushes, at the distance of some thirty or forty yards from 


light, which, while the wind moved the branches gently above, waved : 


he spot where she had been seated. As she stood there, the person 


dlowly backwards and forwards, as if well pleased at the velvet — whose voice she had heard came forward from the thicker part of the 


on which it rested. : 
The scene was as stil! and solitary as it was possible to conceive, for | 
those were days in which civil wars and angry strife bad diminished by | 


through the wood, no guard of the king’s chase,—no baron’s huntsman 


wood, turning his eyes, ashe advanced, towards the westward, which, it 
must be remarked, was the quarter from which the lady herself had first 
| appeared. He slackened his pace too as he came up, so that she fan- 


His dress also reassured her, for it consisted of the yellow, wntanned 


cat Ee cho population of merry England. Me ec weber ag eect | cied there could be but little doubt that it was for her he looked. 


watched to see whether some churl or yeoman was not aiming the shaft 
at the royal deer, or entangling the roebuck in a concealed snare. Ste- 
phen, pressed on all sides, had been forced to abandon rights fur the | 
sake of popularity, and many a wide track, deserted by its lord, and 
destitute of inhabitants, remained open to any one that chose to hunt 
within its precincts. 

A lew wind sighed through the tops of the trees, and made the dry | 
leaves whisper, as if telling each other some solemn tale. The sun 
shone, as J have said; but with great silence, and in the midst ef soli- 
tude, there is something solemn even in the sunshine. At length a | 
oo came down upon the green moss, ran up a neighbowring 
tree, knocked it with his bill where it seemed hollow, and then either 
darted back again to the ground or flew on to another tree, with the wild, 
ry sort of laugh to which that bird gives utterance while upon 

wing. 

He had gone on in this way for nearly an hour, confining his excursions 
to the limits of a few hundred yards, when suddenly he started up from 
8 soft cushion of moss on which he had settled for a moment, and flew 
away from the open part where the trees stood far apart into the depths 
of the thicker wood beyond. 

What was it that startled the wild bird from the turf? It was a step 
that fell lightly, and scarcely left a print behind it, but it was quick and 
hurried, and the smal! foot that made it was somewhat weary with the 
apt of the way it had come. 

n & moment after, in the midst of the tall trees where the woodpecker 
had been disporting himself, there stood the form of a girl of some nineteen 
or twenty _ of age. Over her other clothes she wore a dark brown 
cloak, such as in those days was very commonly worn by women of the 
lowest orders; and the hood, which formed a principal part of the | 
garment, was brought far over the head. 

This mantle, rude and rough in itself, seemed also somewhat too large 
for the person that bore it, but, nevertheless, it could not conceal entirely 
the grace of the form it covered, nor the free movement of each well- 
Burned limb. 

The lady—for no one who saw her could doubt that such she was— 
paused as she came up to the spot we have mentioned, and gazed round 
about her somewhat inquiringly, as if she expected to find something 
there which she did not behold. 

“Tt is strange,” she said at length, in a sweet melodious voice, like the 
musical murmuring ofa stream—“ it is very strange that the old woman 
is not here—perhaps I am before the time; I will wait and see;’’ and seat- 
ing herself on the mossy bank in the sunshine she bent down her head upon 
her hand, and soon fell into a deep fit of meditation. The expression of 
her countenance grew something more than thoughtful—it grew even me- 
jancholy; and so busy did she become with her own reveries, that her 
tongue betrayed from time to time the ideas which were passing within. 

“It is very long,” she said—“ very long since I heardfromhim. Old 
Maude has forgot such feelings, or she would not keep me waiting for 
the letter. I wonder if ever I shall forget them too?—Ob, I hope not!” 
and again she fell into silent thought with her eyes fixed upon the rich 
green stems of the moss, which carpeted the ground beneath her feet. 

A minute or two after, however, borne upon the light wind, came the | 
sound of a distant bell, and looking up and listening with a smile, she 
again murmured, “I was too soon! there is the bell of the convent 
sounding the Angelus,” 

Scarcely had the last tone died away, when another sound met her ear, | 
the tones of a full, clear voice singing a gay country ditty—one of the 
many for which old England has been famous in all ages. The words | 











were in the old Saxon tongue, but they may very nearly be rendered as 
follows in the English of our own day :— sips. ‘ 
SONG. 


Shut the window, close the door, 
See the sere leaves strew the floor, 
Chilling winds are in the sky, 
Autumn's gone and spring is nigh, 

But winter lies between ; 
Oh! the brown leaf, oh! the brown, 
Best of hues for field or town, 

It outlives the good-bye of the green. 


Hark ! the Curfew, hide the fire, 

Let no flame rise like a spire, 

But leave enough of ashes bright 

To soe my Maude’s eyes by the light 


| leather coat ofthe woodman, which, from the greenish, ochrey earth that 
was employed to clean it, received atint very much like that of the young 
leaves of the trees. It was not, indeed, in the very best condition, being 
a good deal worn and somewhat ragged at the spot where the heavy 
axe, thrust through the broad belt, had chafed the thick leather for 
many aday. There was a large gap, too, anda patch upon the right 
arm; and the fair girl, as she marked, while advancing toward him, his 
tattered array, mentally promised, with a kindly heart expanding at the 
thought of those she loved, that she would give the good woodman 
wherewithal to renew his leathern coat as a reward for bearing her the 
letter she expected. 


The peasant, unconscious of her presence, was looking the other way ; 
but though her step was light his ear soon caught it, and he turned 
quickly towards her as she came forward. 

There might be seen, the instant that his face was visible, a sudden 
change in the lady’s look. She stopped, gazed at him with an expres- 
sion of astonishment, and then uttering a cry of surprise and joy, 
sprang forward to his arms. In her eagerness the hood and mantle 
fell off, disclosing the graceful person, the lovely face, and the rich 
apparel below; and it was a strange sight certainly to see so fair and 
delicate a creature, habited as might become the daughter of a prince, 
clasped in the arms of one clothed in such rude attire. 

It wanted, however, but one glance at his countenance to show that he, 
upon whose bosom the lady hung so fondly, was not what he at first 
appeared ; and every movement spoke of long training to graceful exer- 
cises and to courtly demeanor, though his limbs were well fitted to wield 
the heavy sword or couch the tough spear. - He was tall and powerfully 
made, but his face was mild and kind; and his eye, as it rested upon the 
fair girl whom he now held to his heart, was full of tenderness and affec- 
tion as well as of joy—joy rising out of grief, and not yet entirely freed 
from some portion thereof, like a flower opening after a shower, but with 
its head still bent down, and its leaves encumbered with the drops that 


| had fallen heavily upon it. 


All that the young gentleman said for some time was, ‘“‘ Eva, my belo- 
ved Eva!” and all that the lady replied was, ‘Oh, Richard, how long 
it is since we have met!” 

Then succeeded words of joy, and tenderness, and love; but upon these 
we will not dwell; for to pause and fix our eyes upon moments of such 
happiness is like gazing upon che sun, which for long afier prevents us 
from seeing clearly other things less bright. They had much to say, 
however, that was not joyful; they had much to tell that was painful to 
hear; for though Eva St. Clair assured him again and again that she 
would never love any one but him,—that sooner than wed any other she 
would take that fatal vow by which many a young, kind, and affectionate 
heart bound itself in those days to cold solitude for ever, she had yet to 
tell him that she saw no prospect of her father, the well-known Hubert 
of St. Clair, changing in any degree his determination of refusing him 
her hand. He had once indeed been permitted to expect it as a certain 
treasure, and with him all her early years had been passed, to him all 
her young affection had been given. But dissention between their pa- 
rents had been permitted, as was so often the case in these days, to 
break through the happiness of their children; and this enmity seemed, 
she said, of a character rather to be aggravated than diminished by 
time, at least in the mind of her father, who, though generous to all, and 
especially kind to her, would not yield a point where he conceived his 
hcnour was concerned. 

He, too, had to tell much that was painful; he had to inform her that 
his father was more than ever attached to the cause of the usurper Ste- 
phen, and that he, his son, was still bound to fight upon a side where his 
heart told him thatthe cause was unjust, and where his own observation 
showed him that wrong was upheld by tyranny—aside in defence of which 
his arm was weak and his sword fell powerlsss, where he felt that he 
could never win renown, because his heart was deprived of all those en- 
= which led on to high destinies, in whatever cause they are en- 
listed. 

Still, however, while they communicated to each other all these sad 
tidings, the joy of thus meeting again mingled with the sorrow; and 
many @ look of love, and many a fond caress were added, which softened 
their grief, and made the anticipated evils seem far off, while hope was 
born of joy. 

Though their meeting, even in the wild chase of the Lords of St. Clair, 
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was a rash and dangerous act, yet they promised to meet again; and | 
still they talked, ced still they lingered: nor would they probably have | 
separated for many a moment longer had not the sound of a horn, echo- 
ing through the glades of the wood, told them that some one was rapidly 
approaching. 7 y icy on nl | 

“Fly, Richard! fly!’ exclaimed the fair girl; *‘it is my father, most 
likely it is my father! and, oh! if he were to find you here, how terrible 
might be the result!” 

Richard de Lacy pressed her once more to his heart, once more kissed 
the sweet lips of her who loved him, and then plunged into the deepest | 
part of the wood; while Eva, snatching up the datk mantle she had 
dropped, gathered it closely round her, and with a quick step, bent her 
way Teneo 





CHAPTER II. 


We must now change the scene fur a time, for in so brief a history as 
this the reader’s imagination must aid the writer and supply all those 
links in the chain which would occupy much time to detail. 

On the top of a high-wooded hill in the county of Buckingham, which | 
was in those days covered with great forests of beech trees, rose heavily 
from amidst the green boughs the square keep of an old Norman castle. 
This was al! that could be seen of the dwelling of the- Lords of St. Clair | 
from the lower country which it commanded; but upon approaching 
through the chase, vast ranges of walls and towers and outbuildings be- 
came apparent, moats and ditches covering a great extent of ground, 
with the turreted gate and barbican thrown forward in the front. Tho’ 
no artillery in those days looked down from the battlements with mouths 
ready to pour forth fire and destruction upon those who might attack 
them, yet the aspect of the walls was no less imposing; and bold must 
have been the man, who, without an overwhelming force, would have 
marched to the assault of the castle of St. Clair. 

Such was not likely to be the case on the day of which we speak.— | 
But, nevertheless, there was an imposing display of strength upon the 
walls—archers, and slingers, and men-at-arms; and though the gates 
were thrown open, and the draw-bridge was down, yet the archway was 
lined with soldiers, and the great court was half filled with men in com- 
plete arms. 

Often did it happen in those days that’the appearance of reverence co- 
vered preparations for defence or resistance ; and while Hubert St. Clair 
stood a few steps beyond the gateway of his own castle, clad in the long 
and flowing robes, which were then much affected in times of peace and 
security by the Norman nobles, he looked around upon the iron-clad 
forms and bristling spears of his soldiery with pride and pleasure, while 
he watched the advance of a small train of horsemen who came slowly 
up the long road cut round the edge of the wooded hill. 

The person who appeared at the head of that party was Stephen, king 
of England; and ever and anon as he rode up the ascent, he rolled his 
eyes over the well-manned walls he was approaching, and murmured 
some words to himself in a tone of displeasure, perbaps of scorn, When 
he encountered St. Clair, indeed, his face assumed a softer aspect, and 
he tried hard to smoothe his tone and manner as he returned the saluta- 
tion of the baron. The effort was vory unsuccessful, however, and a 
heavy frown still sat upon his brow as he dismounted from his horse and | 
entered the hall, where every thing had been prepared to receive him | 
with distinction, as far as the shortness of the notice he had given would 
permit, 

“ Well, my good lord, ws!',” he said, while he advanced into the hall, | 
still glancing his eye, as he spoke, over every object that the place con- 
tained, * I have come all this way from my army to see if I cannot per- 
ae you to give your fair daughter to the son of my noble friend, De 

acy. 

The baren heard him with a calm, cold countenance, but replied 
nothing directly, merely saying, ‘‘ Let me beseech you, my liege, to taste 
some refreshment, such as my poor place can afford. Had [ known of 
your coming sooner, I would have been better provided.” 

“But give me an answer, give me an answer, my good lord,” cried 
the king, “ and a fair answer, too, I beseech you.” 

“T seek not to marry my daughter, sire,” replied the baron, in the 
same cold tone; ‘ perhaps before I do she may bea ward of the crown.” 

Stephen bit his lip, but smothered every inclination to make a sharp 
reply, saying in a jesting tone, “ But where is the fair lady, where is | 
your daughter, my lord? Let us have her to council: her voice surely | 
will have some weight in the matter’” 

‘(Mot knowing of your coming, my liege,” replied the baron, “she is 
gone forth, I understand, either to visit the good nuns of Grace Dieu, or 
to s*e her foster mother, Maude, who lives near the small town on the | 
other side of the Chase. But where is your noble son, my liege? Your | 
messengers informed me he came with you.”’ 

“He follows hard after,” answered the king, ‘‘ perhaps he may have 
gone to strike a hart in your forest, Sir Hubert. You will not grudge 
the king’s son a head of venison?” 

“‘ Heaven forbid!” replied the baron; “but there seems some disturb- | 
ance without there, as if they were bringing in some one who is hurt.— 
Heaven forefend that your son, my liege, should have met any of my rough 
foresters!” 

Stephen looked instantly towards the court, but seeing his son, Prince 
Eustace, on horseback, and apparently safe, be turned again towards the 
baron, whose attention had been called in another direction. 

Duriug the brief time the king’s eyes had been examining the court, | 








| twenty years of age, rather effeminate than otherwise in his a 


| dle bow, and dropping the point of his sword ;—“ Hark ye, De Lacy 





some other persons had been added to the group in the hall; but ere we 
proceed to say what brought them thither, we must once more take the 


| wings of imagination anc fly back to the glades of the forest, and to the 


scenes which had taken place under their green canopy. 

Eva, as we have said, had hastened rapidly homeward ; and though 
the hunting horns had sounded hither and thither at no great distance 
from her, the path she pursued was for some way quite solitary. At 
length, secure a being found in the midst of the wild chase with Ri- 
chard De Lacy, she slackened her pace and walked more slowly, stop- 
ping at last entirely to take breath and gaze around her, at a spot where 
the road, rounding an angle of the hill, exposed a deep wooded valley be- 
low, with a wide sloping upland on the other side rising gradually te- 
wards her father’s castle, the tall keep of which was"discernible above 


| the woody scene before her eyes. 


Along the side of the opposite hill the hunt was sweeping merrily 
along ; horsemen and hounds were seen from time to time bursting forth 
for an instant and then plunging again among the bushes, and still the 


| cheerful echo of the horns and eager cry of the dogs teld which way the 


chase went, as the quarry led them thrqugh a long mazy course amidst its 
native woods. 

Eva gazed and saw them take their way ina direction opposite to that 
in which her own steps were bent; but the moment after she started 
with surprise and a faint cry, as two gaily dressed horsemen dashed forth 
from the wood close beside her, and one of them springing from his 
horse, caught the edge of her mantle with rude familiarity. 

‘Ha! my pretty maiden,” he cried, “we have been hunting the hart 
and caught the hind, ha? Back with your hood! We free foresters let 
no deer escape us. On my soul, Eustace, this is no pitiful prize! Thank 
my lucky stars which gave you the first choice and the miller’s maiden, 


| and threw this pretty creature as the prize of the second chance.” 


The person who addressed her was a young man of some nineteen or 
rance, 
and with a great quantity of long black hair, beautifully curled and 

ed in front. Ashe spoke he pulled back violently the hood from Eva’s 
face, and at the same moment, cast his arm round her slender waist. She 
struggled to free herself, entreated, threatened her father’s wrath, but 
he heard net or heeded not. Those were days of unbridled license, when 
even churches and monasteries did not give security, and the walls of the 
castle were woman’s only place of safety against insult and brutal vio- 
lence. Terror took possession of the daughter of St. Clair, and she 
screamed loudly again and again. 

Ere the second ery had issued from her lips, hewever, some one darted 
from the wood, and in a moment another followed him. Both were 
dressed as woodmen; and again Eva screamed loudly, holding forth her 
arms towards the one who first appeared. 

* Get thee back, churl!” cried, the man who held her, still detaining 
her with hs left arm, while he drew his sword with his right. ‘Get 
thee back, or, by Heaven, I will send thy scul to the place appointed 
for serfs in the other world,” and he laughed loud at bis own jest, 

His laughter was soon over, however, for the stranger was upon him 
in a moment, with a broad axe drawn from his belt and glittering in his 
hand, The proud noble struck at him with his blade, but, to sur- 
prise, the axe met the blow and parried it as a weapon in the hand of a 
skilful swordsman. With a bitter curse be let go his hold of Eva, and 
rushed forward upon his adversary; but he had scarcely time to make 
another blow, when his opponent, turning the back of the axe, struck 
him first on the shoulder a stroke that brought him on his knee, and then 
another on the forehead, which, though lighter than the first, laid him 
stunned and bleeding on the earth. 

“ Lie there, Earl of Northhampton!’’ said his adversary, and ther 
giving one glance towards Eva, who bad fled to some distance, he turned 
upon the second cavalier who had likewise deawn bis sword, and with 
furious and blasphemous invectives, was pressing fiercely upon the last 
of the two who had come to the lady’s rescue. The other horseman was 
even younger than the first, but pride and violence were written in every 
feature, and vice had furrowed early marks of its effect upon his counte- 
nance. 

“Walter, Walter,” cried the voice of him who had so soon terminated 
the contest with the Ear! of Northampton, addressing the peasant who 
had followed him; “leave him, Walter—it is the king’s son !—The lady 
is safe—leave him, I say.” 

“* He shall not leave me till I have cleft his scull,” cried the prince, 
‘Richard de Lacy, I know you, and if you dare to interfere I will treat 


| you as I would a hound 7’ and as he spoke he spurred forward his horse 


upon the woodman Walter, aiming a furious blow at his bead. 

But Richard de Lacy thrust himself between, turned aside the stroke, 
and catching the bridle of Prince Eustace’s horse, reined it « ly back 
upon its haunches, till it slipped and well nigh rolled down the hil 

“ Fie, sir, for shame,” said De Lacy, “seme day such acts will coat 
youacrown! Youcan dono more mischief here however.—Get some 
of your attendants to carry away the carrion of yon vile perverter of your 

outh.”’ 
me Hark ye, De Lacy, hark ye,” cried the prince, bending over his ead. 
and as the young baron approached nearer to hear, the prince struck 
him a blow with his clenched fist in the face, saying, ‘‘ Take that, hound! 
and learn your duty.” en 

De Lacy suddenly raised high the axe in his hand, but instantly suffer- 


’ ed it to fail again without doing the deed he had medicated. 


‘ The time for answering this will come,” he said; “it shall not be 
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told of me that I killed a king’s son in a wood, with no one by, or broke 
the neck of a stripling who deserves but the rod of » pedagogue.” 
Thus saying, ke cast free the rein, and making the woodman go before 





him he followed Eva on her way. He overtook her soon; for though | 


fright carried her fast, her strength soon failed; and taking a smal! path, 
which all of them well knew, through the depth of the wood, he led her 
to one of the posterns of the castle and there left her in safety. When 
he had done 80, he went back to the woodman’s cottage, cast off the 
dress under which he had concealed his rank, and mounted the horse 
which was waiting there for his return. 

At the neighboring town a large and splendid train had been ordered 
to remain till he came back ; but Richard de Lacy waited only for those 


who were ready to spring into the saddle; and spurring onward, without | 


the loss of an hour, he reached his father’s castle on the following morn- 
ing, just as high mass was over. 

. The old Lord was still in the chapel speaking with true friends and 
affectionate retainers ere he returned to the hall; but Richard advanced 
at once up the isle, and, to the astonishment of his father, strode without 
@ pause to the high altar, on which, after kissing the cross on the hilt, 
he layed down his sheathed sword, saying, “‘ That sword shall never be 
drawn again in the service of an usurper, or for the race of one who has 
dared to strike the son of Reginald de Lacy!” 

The old man frowned upon him but made no reply. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


There were busy and eager movements seen through the lands of Hu- 
bert St. Clair—horsemen galloping hither and thither, the yeoman catch- 
ing up his bow, the man-at-arms buckling on hauberk and helmet, and 
troops flocking to the castle from every part of the domain. These signs 
and symptoms of some sudden change in the views and yrospects of the 
Lord of St. Clair, were followed by the marching of forces towards Ox- 
ford ; and, in the midst of one of the strongest bands, was seen a feir 
lady, with a train of matrons and damsels attending upon her, and seve- 
ral old squires and grooms who had beheld her grow up amongst them 
from infancy to womanhood. 

In the good town of Oxford there stood at that time, a large palace 
and a strong castle, both of which have long been swept away, if not en- 
tirely, yet so far as to leave scarcely a trace of the original forms behind. 


At the gates of the palace Eva St. Clair dismounted from her horse, and | 


was led on by some attendants who met her at the entrance, into a 
chamber, where sat a lady of tall commanding person and imposing aspect. 

Eva advanced, somewhat agitated but still gracefully, and knelt at the 
feet of the Empress Matilda, for such was the High Dame into whose 
presence she now came. 

The empress suffered her to kneel, gazing on her as she did so with a 
look of some surprise and some admiration; but at length seeming sud- 
denly to recollect her, she exclaimed, “Ah, the daughter of St. Clair! 
He has indeed kept his word with me, and sooner than he promised ;” 
and bending down her head, she kissed the fair brow that was raised to- 
wards her, and asked what news the lady had brought. 

“I bring you, madam,” said Eva, “a small band of three hundred 
chosen men, and tidings from my father, that with the same number he 
has gone to join your Majesty’s brother, the noble Earl of Gloucester.— 
Besides this, he holds three castles strongly garrisoned for your Majes- 
ty’s service, and he hopes ere long to come to you with the earl, and 
such a force as will make your enemies tremble.” 

Such tidings were very consolatory to the empress queen; and the aid 
she so suddenly received was indeed most needful, for her party had 


been reduced to little better than a name, Stephen’s power was every | 


day increasing: her brother, the Earl of Gloucester, had gone to seek 


Still, however, the gallant defenders of the place knew no fear and re 
laxed no effort. By many a sally and feat of arms they proved their 
prowess upon the assailants, and not one tower or outwork was lost.— 
Still the garrison thought the good [Earl of Gloucester must soon be 
there. Sul they gazed from the highest turret to see if they could disco- 
ver the lances of their deliverers coming through the distant woods, 

No aid, however, appeared ; the provisions inthe place became scanty ; 
autumn gave way to winter; and intense cold was added to other evils. 
Regulations were made in regard to the quantity of food and firing to be 
allowed to each person, and the table of the empress and her attendants 
was by her own order the first that was reduced to that which would 
scantily supply the sustenance that nature required. In tke town the 
scarcity was of course felt more than in the castle, for there were many 
poor and many improvident there who had not been able, or had not 
thought fit, to lay in sufficient stores against the Lour of need; and after 
the siege had lasted about two months, one could not walk through the 
streets without seeing pale and haggard faces every where, and eyes 
turned eagerly towards the countenance of each human being thy met, as 
if asking, “Is there any hope of relief?” 

No relief appeared ; and those who watched the distant country saw 
the low winter sun slowly rise and early set, witnout one sign of comin, 
deliverance. At length a heavy fog fell ever the whole land, and las 
for nearly a week, so dense that nothing could be seen at the distance of 
twenty yards. During the first and second day, under cover of the mist, 
the besieging force attempted in various parts to force its way into the 
town; but it was in vain that they did so, and, repelled at every point, 
again reduced their efforts to a strict blockade. 

After this busy period was over, the garrison had nothing more to oc- 
cupy them than hope or fear. The stores were often examined and 
found to have dwindled down to a mere pittance ; but then again people 
thought they heard distant trumpets and shouts from a spot far beyond the 
lines of the besiegers. Every one argued that the Earl of Gloucester was 


| coming up, and that as soon as the mist cleared away he would attack 


assistance in Normandy and Anjou, and she was left with a very scanty 


force to keep alive the struggle till his return. 

That return, however, was delayed much longer than any one expected, 
by the hesitation and uncertainty of her own husband, who left her to 
ym for the crown which was hers by hereditary right, with scarcely an 
effort to assist or support her. Taking advantage of the great Earl of 
Gloucester’s absence, Stephen now exerted every energy to crush the 
cause of his rival, while the hand of adversity was upon her. The last 
troops which found their way into Oxford were those which accompanied 
Eva St. Clair; and although for ten days more the army of Stephen did 
not appear beneath the walls of the city, the supply of provisions which 
had been eagerly demanded from the country round, in order to enable 
the place to support a long siege, came in more and more scantily every 
day. At lengthappeared the armies of the enemy—one body led by Ste- 





phen in person; one by the murderous and bloody William of Ipres; and | 


one by Prince Eustace, in whose camp was the young Ear! of Northamp- 
ton, slowly recovering from the severe injuries he had lately received. 
At first nothing was seen but the tents and pavilions of the enemy, 


the numbers of which could scarcely be distinguished, were perceived 
moving about over the low hills, and through the meadows around. 
Day by day, however, the besieging force drew closer and closer around 


wore could be discovered, the groups of leaders could be told, the very 
shouts and the commands could be heard, and at length many a face 


the army of the enemy. 

At length however, after one night of more intene frost than ever, the 
fog rose like a curtain from the scene, and the half famished garrison ran 
up to the highest towers, alas! but to see their hopes blasted. There 
was the country beyond all bright and glittering in the frost-work, but 
neither spear, nor pennon, nor banner, nor hauberk, but those in the 
camp of the enemy. All hearts fell; and although they endeavored not 
to suffer despair to show itself in their looks, Matilda, wherever she 
turned her eyes, found nothing but an echo to the apprehensions that 
were in her own heart. 

The only one who tried to console her was Eva of St. Clair, who had 
by this time become very dear to the empress; and though when the 
siege had first begun, the fair girl’s heart, unaccustomed to such scenes, 
had entertained nene of the proud confidence which had animated others 
she now displayed more fortitude than all, and in the midst of sorrow 
spoke of better days. 

She was sitting at the feet of Matilda, trying to cheer her, when the 
governor of the castle entered the chamber where they were alone, with- 
out other witnesses, and approaching the empress with a calm but sad 
countenance, “‘I have come, madam,” he said, “to bring your Majesty 
very sad news. On examining the stores this day, I find that there is 
but food left ofany kind for three days. By killing all the horses that 
we can spare, we 4 indeed make it last oat a fourth day, but that is 
all; and, moreover, I grieve to say that a pestilential distemper has 
broken out in the town for the want of provisions. A hundred and ten 
souls, I find, took flight last night between midnight and matins.” 

Matilda clasped her hands, and looked up towards Heaven; but in- 
stantly resumed her native energy, she said, ‘Something must be done, 
my lord—something must be done; have you any thing to propose?” 

“Were your Majesty not here,” he replied, “we could obtain easy terms 
enough; but the ursurper has sworn that you shall yield to him without 
conditions. As that cannot be, however, all that I have to propose is 
this :—Wallingford is full of your friends, strong and well provided with 
allthings. ‘Tis but ashort distance: we are still here more than six 
hundred able men-at.arms; and though we have but thirty horses left, 
that number may well do all that is needful. Let your Majesty, and sueh 
knights as can find horses, mounta little before daybreak to morrow 
morning; let us take one good meal before we set out, and then, throwing 
open the gate towards Wallingford, all issue forth suddenly together, 
horse and foot, and cut our way through. The moment you and your 
guard have passed I will form those that are on foot across the road, 
which is between steep banks, you know, and I will wager my head to 
maintain it for nearly half an hour against all they can bring against me. 


| It will take them as long to go round by either of the other roads, so that 
, : S | you can get to Wallingford in safety.” 
crowning every distant eminence, while dark bodies of horse and foot, | 


“And you, my good friends, and you,” said the empress—‘‘you and all 


| the brave men who are with you—you wil! remain but to die in my de- 
| fence. Well, well, say no more, I will think of it till midnight, and then 


could be recognized, and every banner plainly seen from the beleaguered | 


walls. 
Eva’s heart sunk when she gazed forth and saw" nothing but the iron 
ranks of the enemy surrounding her on every side; it seemed as if deli- 


verance could never come and hope were at an end. 


: ‘ | give you my answer, after consulting with my fair councillor here.” 
the city, the numbers cf the bands could be counted, the arms which they | 


The baron shook his head, as if not approving of such counsel; but be} 
fore he bent towards Eva, saying, ‘““May God make thee resolute! There 
is bat one way tosave thy sovereign!” 

When he was gone, the empress, who had hitherto suffered no emotion 
to appear, bent down her head upon her hands, and the tears tolled from 


| her eyes. Eva stood by in silence, for she knew that as yetit was in vain 


to speak; and thus the sun went down leaving the chamber in the grey 


‘ shadow of the twilight. 
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At length there was the sound of a footstep in the ante-reom, and iu 
a moment after ibe door opened, showing the tetl dark form of a monk in 
his long grey gown and cowl 
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The emprese started up, exclaiming, * Who ure youl who is it you | 
seek?” 
Peace he wjth you, my daugbrer,’’ repli¢d the monk, is you I 


seek, and [ bear you some tidings of moment. See you this letter? 

The empress snatched it from his hand, and darted eagerly to the win- 
dow to catch the last faint light that was in the sky. As soon as her 
eyes were fixed upon we letter, she exclaimed, “Robert of Gloucester’s 
band, as | live!” 

Then, as she tore it open, she added, ‘‘Six days—he will be here in 
six days!—Alas! he will come too late!” 

«So, indeed, I find, my daughter,” said the monk. “Since I made my 
way in here I see that your state would be hopeless if you could not 
eseape.”’ 

“Escape !”’ exclaimed the empress; “would that I could escape !— 
But how came vou hither yourself? 
the enemy’s lines?” 

“ By a path that is open to you, tuo, daughter,” replied the monk, “if 
you will be contented to trust to my guidance, and to take but a few 
persons with you.” 

“ But who are you, that I should trust!" demanded the empress.— 
“What is your name? How shall | know that you are faithful?” 

“Did I noz bring that letten?” said the monk. “But, if you want 
farther proof, let me but speak a word to this lady in yonder chamber, 
and she shall be my surety.” 

He took Eva’s hand in his and led her towards the ante room, and as 
he did so that fair hand trembled, and her whole frame thrilled. They 
were absent some minutes, but when they returned, Eva cast herself at 


How found yeu your way through | 


the empress’s feet, exclaiming, “Oh, trust him, madam, trust him, I will | 


pledge my life and soul for his faith.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

The moon was bright and high, but a thia mist had come back wpon 
the earth, and lay lightly over all the slopes and lower parts of the ground 
in the neighborhood of Oxford, when a train which might have scared 
the peasant or the school bey, had he beheld it—so like was it to what 
imagination has pictured a train of ghosts—took its way down a small 
turret staircase in the castle of Oxford. That train consisted of three 
ladies and two men; and all, with the exception of one, who wore a 
monk’s grey gown, were covered from head tu fvot in white. 

When they had descended to the buttom of the stairs, the empress 
turned to the monk, demanding, “Through the vaults, say you! 
came you to discover the way!” 

| discovered it,” replied the monk, ‘‘when I was a mere boy, and 
studied sciences under a clerk of this place.” 

The empress looked down as if apprehensive and doubtful, but still 
followed on; and, leading the way, the monk opened the door which 
gave them entrance into some vaults below the castle, and thence down 
another narrow flight of steps, which seemed to Matilda as if it were the 
descent into a well. 


How 


“Lord Brian,’ she said in a low voice, to her other male attendant, | 


“if you find that he deceives us, cleave bim down with your battle axe.”’ 


“ Fear not, lady,” replied the gentleman to whom she spoke, “I know | 


him, although he does not recollect me, and you may trust to him in all 
faith.” 

Again they proceeded in silence; and at the bottom of the steps they 
found another door which led them into a long vaulted passage. At first 


it was cased with masony, and a pavement was beneath their feet, but at | 


the end of twenty or thirty yards the masonry ceased, and the torch car- 
ried by Lord Brian Fitzwalter showed that they were passing under the 


arch of a sort of rude cave occasionally supported by brickwork, bat not | 


sufficiently so to prevent large masses of the earth and stones from fall- 
ing down and obstructing the wey. 

At the end of near two hundred yards more, the monk turned towards 
the baron, saying, ‘‘Here you must put out the light, butlead her Majesty 
gently forward, for the road is rough and dangerous.” 

Lord Brian obeyed at once, and extinguished the torch against the 
wall of the vault, if wall it could indeed be called. He then led the 
empress forward by the hand, while the monk went on before, directing 
them upon their way; and presently after the faint blue light of the moon 
beams was seen glimmering at some distance before them. 

‘‘ Now be as silent as death,” said the monk, “for where we issue forth 
from this place, we are within a hundred yard of the tent of William of 
Ipres. When we are amongst the bushes at the mouth, stop, and let me 
go on first. You will see exactly the path I take, and if 1 am not seen 
in this grey gown, you, covered entirely in white, may weil escape.” 

A few steps more brought the whole party to a spot where a number 
of dry hawthorn bushes had gathered themselves into a bellow in the 
ground, completely concealing the mouth of the cavernor vault by which 
they had issued forth from the castle of Oxford. That hollow had been 
part of an ancient Saxon, or perhaps Romana camp, and itextended some 
way in the form of a narrow ravine 
the hawthorn trees grew, was not profound : 
shelter from the eyes of any of the enemy’s soldiers who might have 
been near. Nor was some shelter unnecessary, for at that moment the 
empress and her attendants bad already passed the outer guards of Sve 
phen’s army, and were in faet in the midst of h 

Gliding tbrongh the bushes 


but it etil! afforded some 


camp 


[he cepth indeed, except where | 


»the monk advanced calmly on his way, | 
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and, too impatient to wait long, the empress, with the hand of Eva St. 
Clair clasped in hers, fullowed at the distance of some twenty or thirty 
paces. After a few minutes of ascent the whole scene around burst up- 
on them, and fearful it must have been to persons in theirsituation. The 
camp of Stephen was before and around them, not indeed close; for that 
was a spot of open ground which served asa sort of division between 
the quarters of the different leaders, and @ space of about two hundred 
yards lay between tent and tent 

That uo vxccupied space indeed was usually well watched by sentinels, 
but the night was inte nsely cold’ the wind was high, and the ‘men gladly 
got betind the shelter of the ten's, or warmed themselves by the blazing 
watchhres 

On the right, asthe empress end her party then stood, there wasa large 
pavilion with torches burning before it, while a light could be seen through 
the canvass walls, and the voice of merriment and tevelry made them- 
selves heard upon the calm ear of night. Between that tent and those 
on the left, the monk took his straightforward course, and the rest follow- 
ed with silent tongues, but with beating hea:ts. There was no one op- 
posed them, however; they passed that tent, and another and another : 
they crossed over some slight defences which had been cast up to protect 
the rear of the army; and they saw before them a long row of osiers, 
forming asort cf hedge, which looked black amidst the white of the win- 
try scene around. Towards it the monk bent his steps, but paused when 
he reached it; and the rest of the party found him waiting at the angle of 
a little lane. 

“We are safe, lady, we are safe,” said the Lord Brian Fitzwalter, 
“this lane leads down tothe Thames. The river is firmly frozen over, and 
yeu can pass across direct to Wallingford.” 

“ We are safe, thank God we are safe!’ cried Eva. But at that mo- 
ment there was a blast of a trumpet behind them, and galloping horse 
were seen coming down with furious speed. 

** Look to the ladies, Biian,’’ ered the monk, in a voice of command, 
“lead them on quick across the stream! Once on the other side, you are 
safe, for the horses dare not follow you. Give me your battle-axe!—On 
my life [ will detainthese horemen here til! you are safe—they cannot 
pass mehere. Fly lady, fly, for they are coming fast!’ and snatching 
the battle-axe from Lord Biian’s hand, he cast himself into the middle of 
the road. 

Matiida would have spoken, but all voices cried, “Fly, lady, fly!” and 
she was hurried onward, while the pursuers came down like lightning. 

There was one considerably ahead of the rest, the captain of the guard 
for the night; and seeing himself opposed by one man in th@middle of 
the lane, he couched his lance at the monk and spurred eagerl¥ upon him. 
A stroke of the battle-axe, however, parried the lance, and shivered it to 
atoms; and, rushing on, the monk canght the rein of the horse and pre- 
pared to dash the rider from his seat. 

But the captain of the guard, anexperienced soldier, wheeled his borse 
with his hee! to keep himself from the foe, while he drew his heavy 
sword, and then with a thrust which was difficult for an axe to parry, he 
langed straight at the breast of bis opponent. Atthe same time that he 
did so, he shouted his old accustomed ery, ‘A Lacy! a Lacy! Reginald 
to the rescue! a Lacy. 

The axe dropped from the monk’s hand before the blade came near 
him; the thrust of old Reginald de Lacy was true and strong; his adver- 
sary fell, dyeing the snow with his gore; and the baron, spurring his 
horse over the body, led his followers fiercely forward in pursuit of Ma- 
tilda. 

When he reached the bank of the Thames, however, he could see no 
thing but some moving objects on the other side, and, eager in the 
cause he had undertaken, he urged his horse vehemently upon the ice.— 
The animal felt it shake beneath him, trembled, resisted, fell; the whole 
mass gave way, and manand horse, with their heavy armor, were plunged 
to the bottom of the stream. 

It was in vain that the followers of old Reginald de Lacy endeavored 
to extricate him from the water before life was extinct: near two houre 
elapsed before they could recover his body, and then they bore it up by 
another path to his tent. They spent the rest of the night in lamenting 
their lord, and it was not till morning that one of them thought to tell a 
priest, whom Stephen had sent to offer prayers for the soul of De Lacy, 
that a few minutes before his death, old Reginald with the red hand had 
killed some one like a monk, who had attempted to stop his progress. 


The priest tovk others with him, and they instantly set out for the 
place the soldiers described ; but there they found a sight which made 
even the hearts of men accustomed to seek voluntarily every scene of hu- 
man suffering, ache for the fate that was now pust recall. 

There lay the fair and powerful form of one in the earliest years of 
manhood, with the grey gown of a monk indeed cast over his shoulders, 
but beneath it the rich garments of a Norman noble, dyed with the flood 
of gore which had streamed from a death wound in his breast. There 
lay Richard de Lacy, slain by the hand of his own father! 

“But he waa not alone in death; for cast upon his bosom, with her rich 
brown hair all dishevelled and unbound, with her garments too drenched 
in the blood that flowed from the heart of bim she loved, was found the 
silent, cold, but still beautiful form of Eva de St. Clair. None cou.d tell 
how she died—whether the intense cold of the night had aided, or whether 
grief had been alone enough to extinguish the warm spark of life within 
her bosom. All that was ever learnt was the fact that, when the empress 
reached the bank of the river, Eva wae not with her, and the fierceness 
of the pureuit ¢ ympelled the rest of the party te without seeking 
the unhappy daughter of Sx. Clair. 
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DE LAMARTINE. 


When first I saw the kind-hearted and gentlemanly De Lamartine, be 
had returned from his travels in the East, oppressed by grief, and weigh- 
ed down with domestic calamity. He had lost his on/y daughter. Far, 
far away from the scenes of her infancy and childhood, from her father’s 
own beautiful dwelling, from the trees and the moss, the vineyards and 
the fields, she loved so well; beneath another sky, and surrounded with 
many faces unfamiliar to ber heart, she breathed her last sigh in the arms 


of her parents in the Holy Land, and her zoul winged its happy flight to | 


the heaven of her Saviour and her God, At the Chateau de Sx. Point, 
near Macon, in the centre of France, she had received her earliest and 
dearest impressions; and its solitary and romantic scenery was not 


forgotten by her, even when her light foot pressed the sward of holier | 


and lovelier land. “La terre natale’’ was beautifuily sung by her 
father, in one of his delicious “ harmonies ;’’ and her young heart expan- 
ded under the genial influence of the kindly and noble sentiments which 
he possessed. With a passion for all that was beautiful, good, just and 
wise, that father had impregnated her character: and she was the reflec- 
ted image ot himself. But Julia died! She had traversed with him the 
regions of the Kast. She had beheld his fine heart bound with joy at 
the pious traditions of the scenes of our salvation. 
shores of Malta, the coasts of Greece, the ruins of Athens, the plains 
and the mountains of Syria, and that Palestine so dear to the heart of 
ray | Christian. But Gethsemane was doubly hallowed to his soul,— 


for death snatched from him the being in whose existence and happi- | 


ness the dearest hopes of himself and his wife were centered. 

De Lamartine had returned to Paris, but his travels had preceded 
him. His grief had excited the love and sympathy of multitudes of 
beings in all the quarters of the globe 
not in every cottage, at least in many a dwelling of the poor, as well as 
of the rich; and the fact that he was a royalist, and oppused to the new 
order of things established in France, was wholly lost sight of, and he 
was regaided as the traveller Thane, and the Christain poet. His fine, 
active mind had been subdued by the loss he had sustained, to a degree 


of humility and submission which was truly sublime; and those who are | 
not well acquainted with the power of a cultivated and moral nature to | 


throw off its grief, and to gird itself with strength and decision, would 
have imagined that De Lamartine could never again sing of beauty, of 
nature, and of love, but would become in priaciple a recluse. His wife, 
an English lady of good family, of benevolent and gentle disposition, and 
of well-informed and highly cultivated mind, had shared with him in the 
East all his sorrows, as well as all bis enjoyments, and had returned to 
Paris berdfy of the idol of their hearts’ affection. 

It is unfoubtedly true that some thought the grief of De Lamartine 
excessive, whilst the vulgar and the worldly-minded stigmatised it as 
affected. But its friends only feared that its sincerity and intensity might 
have such an effect on his future efforts, as to render his poetry morbid 
or fretful, his character repining and discontented, and thus to withdraw 
him from those busy scenes of daily life where the, force of his eloquence, 
the strength of his judgment, and the excellence of his example, might 
improve and bless mankind. 

The publication of the Travels of De Lamartine in the East was a 
sort of Epoch in French modern Literature. It seemed like the resto- 
ration of Christianity afier years of reproach, calumny, and persecution. 
For the revolution of 1830 proclaimed “ war against the priests;"’ and 
that also meant “ war against the altar’ at which they ministered. The 
palace of the archbishop had been pillaged; the literature ct centuries 
was thrown into the waters of the Seine as too bad to be preserved, 
because it was the literature of the church; multitudes of priests had 
been attacked, insulted, and beaten. The remnant of the old republican 


and the clergy of the restoration. And, in one word, the goddess of 
Reason wns again spoken of by the followers of Voltaire aud Rousseau 
But the book of De Lamartine came as a voice from the tomb; like 
fresh waters rushing to an avid desert; like the overflowing of the Nile; 
like flowers on graves; and beauty, fertility, and verdure, where rank- 
ness, poison, and death had prevailed. Some read his book from a love 
for the wonderful, some for its poetry, others for its apparent romance, 
and multitudes became enamoared once more with a religion with which 
were connected the glowing recollections of the Holy Land. 

I know it will be replied that these were not the stern and strong cha- 
racteristics of a truly religious state of public mind and feeling, and that 
there was much of poetry and imagination bound up with these emo- 
tions. This ] grant very readily ; but it was surely something to give a 


new direction to minds which were unoccupied with good, aad which | 


were busily set on doing evil. [t was surely something to assist in check- 
ing the blind and mad fury of many for attacking churches, for destroy- 
ing the ornaments and paintings of the cathedrals, and for rasirg to the 
ground all that remained of pious recollections of past ages. I feel cer- 
tain that all the dragoons of Louis Philippe, and all the national guards 
of Lafayette, and all the active police force of Casimir Perier ot M. 
Thiers, and all the reproaches of enlightened foreigners against the riot- 
ing and pillaging propensities of the modern plunderers of the Romish 
churches in France, would never even combinedly have effected so much 
of restraining and beneficial influence as did the work of De Lamartine 
on the East. The clergy once more showed themselves in the streets 
The churches were reopened, many of which had been closed; the 
Christian temples were, as it were, re-adorned and re-consecrated; and 
every one said. “‘ Why, we also are believers in this aame J sus, and we 
know and love these scenes of Bethany and Jerusalem.” 


ROTHER JONTAHAN. 


She had visited the | 


His tale of woe bad been told, if | 








} native town an invitation to represent it in the new parliament. 





| invite attention, because the very same line of conduct he therein con. 








The success of the work of De Lamartine in France may be partly 


| ascribed to his previous reputation as a poet, to his noble and generous 


nature, co his ardent and imaginative spirit, and to the depth and inten- 
sity of his sorrows. All'this Lam prepared to admit; but it was an act 
of courage as well as of virtue, and of patriotism as well as of religion, 
to come forth with a book full of prayer and praise, of Christianity and 
of piety, when those to whom be addressed it were either joining the 
Abbé de la Mennais in his republican Romanist system, or the Pére 
Enfantin and Michel Chevalier in their restoration of St. Simonianism ; 
or were rushing to the “ Euglise Francaise,” where French was substi- 
tuted for Latin, and where orations were delivered on all descriptions of 
subjects, similar to those which now form the subject of debate at Fox’s 
Finsbury chapel, London. The voice of the poet, the traveller, the 
historian, was at this time apparently too musical, too soft, too gentle to 
be heard. Oh, no! it penetrated the hearts of the obdurate; it descen- 
ded like gentle dew; it fructified, vivified, subdued ; arda better state of 
mind followed, which ended not, indeed, in such a religious movement as 
we who are of the Church of England could have desired, but in one of 
freedom from hostility to Christianity, of respect for its authorised teach- 
ers, and of toleration to all who professed it. 

It has been objected to these travels of De Lamartine that they entered 
into the minute details of an individual life, which could only be inter- 
esting to the immediate circle of the author's friends and acquaintances. 
But in this Ido not concur. It was not his friends and acquaintances 
only who, day by day, and week after week, carried off edition after 


| edition, until almost every library in Europe, as well as every cottage 


library in France, was supplied with a copy. I was present at the peri- 
od. I witaessed the effect it produced,—pure, calming, holy; and how 
it, at least for a time, changed the politically hostile character of all 
private society, and gave a wholly new topic for conversation and reflee- 
tion. The mass of mankind take a deeper interest in the personal 
adventures of an individual, in his private thoughts, feelings, and attach- 
ments,—in his diet, his walks, bis thoughts, his family, his associations, 
than some men are willing to concede; and the reason for this is obvious. 
There are but few minds capable of comprehending the vast, the mysteri- 
ous, the awful, whilst all can sympathise with the every-day scenery of 
ordinary being. This is the great secret of the success of Miss Mitford 
in her delineations of the veriest every-day occupations and doings of a 
work-aday world. And, indeed, the happiest efforts of our greatest 
writers are not those which describe a tyrant, a despot, a slave, a con- 
queror, or a reformer, but those which depict manas he is in his mingled 
character of good and evil, as we meet him at our own doors, and by eur 
own firesides. 

That which is personal, individual, and minute, is always more inter- 
esting to the mass of mankind than ideal personages, heroes, and god- 
desses; and the rapid sale of some of the earliest efforts of Charles 
Dickens also confirms the accuracy of my statement. 

But De Lamartine was a peruty! A small though fortified town 
named Beroves, quite in the north of France, had, during his absence in 
the Holy Land, elected him their representative. It was at the period 
that all men were mad in France respecting what was quaintly called 
“pLEcTORAL capacity.” Talent, not property; mind, not wealth, 
rank, or influence, were to take the lead in the new Chamber of Depu- 
ties; and actors, physicians, poets, historians, newspaper editors, and 
“ Feuilletonis(s,"’ too, were to contribute of their intellectual riches to 
the repository of national talent, and of popular declamation. The elec- 
tors of Bergues were determined not to be outdone; and, ignorant that 
though De Lamartine was a poet and an author, he was also a landed 
proprietor and a wine-grower, they were determined that they would not 


| be outstripped on the score of “ intellectual capacity” in their representa- 
party of the last century now hoped to wreak its vengeance on the men | 


tive. 
The next time I saw De Lamartine he had received from his own 
This 


was indeed flattering; not that the electors of Macon were more enlight- 


| ened, or royalist, or patriotic than those of Bergues, but as it is true that 


generally speaking a prophet hath no honour among his own people, it 
was complimentary to him that those who knew him best were most 
anxious to be represented by him. The family of De Lamartine, indeed, 
is one of noble and honourable antiquity. Inthe memorial of the states 
of Burgundy his family was registered. The old chateau and estate of 
Monceaux have descended from generation to generation. At that very 
Macon which now De Lamactine represents, his relations were impri- 
soned for their faithful adherence to the cause of Louis XVI.; and the 
mother of the subject of this sketch hired a honse near the prison that 
she might, from a window which looked over its gate, shew daily to 
his father their beloved child Alphonso, through the bars of the gaol. 
Faithful to the old Bourbon race, the De Lamartines would have all 
suffered for that fidelity at the close of the last century had not Robespierra 
expired. How true it is that ¢ime is the great revealer of mysteries, the 
mighty magician which reconciles all contradictions, clears up all doubts, 
and removes ail obstacles; for here is De Lamartine, once the puling 


| infant smiling at its imprisoned father through the prison gates of Macon 


gaol, now representing, in the French Chamber of Deputies, the very 
same principles for which his father was incarcerated, and returned by 
the electors of that self-same Macon! 

When, for the second time, the little old town of Bergues, so cold and 


} so uninteresting, entreated De Lamartineto represent itin the Chamber of 


Deputies, he caused not only its electors, but the whole of France to 
resound with his political profession of faith ; and to this document I 
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hemaed with so much of truth and eloquence, he has unhappily pursued 

imself; and has, of late, attacked with vehemence tLe government of M. 
Guizot, not with distinct and precise charges, but with vague and most 
uncertain inuendoes. 

De Lamartine is one of the most zealous supporters of La Socié/é de 
la Marale Chrétienne a Paris. I: professes to amend the condition of 
the human species by the influence ef Christian merals; and to reduce 
the number and character of the evils which spring out of the present 
condition of human scecizty This institution is one of the glories of 
France, and has contributed more to her moral regeneration than all other 
associations combined. To its energetic and patriotic efforts France is 
indebted for the abolition of lotteries. 

But De Lamartine addressed the powers of his mind and the energies 
of his heart tothe removal of ancther evil;—it was to the overthrow of 
Parisian GaMBLiNG-nouses! It is impossible for any one who has not 
witnessed in all the length and breadth of its hideousness the demoralising 
character of this national evil, to judge of the immense—nay, even 
incomprehensible good effected by De Lamartine and his friends, when 
they likewise procured the closing of the Paris gambling-houses. 

The position which De Lamartine first took on his entrance into public 
life he has not been able to maintain. He set out with a resolution not 
to become a party man, i.e., in the ordinary acceptation of the word 


‘party ;’ and to be the chief of those who lcoked to the social evils of | they might together hurl the national car with themselves over spme 


France, and seught to remedy them. Education, the condition of the 
poor, ‘‘ agiotage”’ and its influence on society, the foundling asylums, 
illegitimate children, the condition of unfortunate females; these and a 
variety of other subjects, together with the penal code, slavery, and the 
slave-trade, were to engross his time and absorb his energies. But this 
is the case no longer. I do not find fault with the change which has 
taken place, because in France it is really very difficult, if not impossible, 
to steer clear of party politics and of political partisanship. But yet the 
fact is the same. De Lamartine has become in bis turn a colleague of 
Berryer, a supporter of Guizot, an approver of Count Molé politics, and, 
finally (“teli it not ia Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askalon”’), the 
most forward, bold, decisive opponent of that Conservative policy which 
himself and his party pronounced to be the only one compatible with 
peace, on the one hend, and with the honour and happiness of France, on 


j 


| 


is as it ought to be, that prophecy requires it, that the march of events 
will have it so, that Mahommedanism must be supplanted by Christia- 
nity, and the Crescent by the Cross; and then, in his own poetic strain, 
he presents before you that cross, triumphing over all prejudices, and 
subduing eventually all things to itself. But to-morrow he pleads for 
French influence in Turkey,—for French influence at Constantinople,— 


| and talks of the advantages of the Turkish alliance, and the revival of 


the other. Is De Lamartine no longer satisfied that England and France | 


may be good allies, and yet honourable and enlightened rivals? Or has 
he also joined the ‘‘ Angic-phobia” faction, which sees in Great Britain 
an immense obstacle to French aggrandisement, and to French power? 
1 fear the latter is the case; and that he is now pledged to oppose all 
governments which are not constructed on the basis of “ultra French 
politics and views.” Now, what is meant by this expression is this:— 
that France shall refuse the right of search; that France shal! claim to 
take precedence in regulating, ut all times, the affairs of the East; that 
France shall exercise authority in the affairs of Spain; that France shall 
extend her frontiers to the limits claimed by the republican party of the 
last century; that France shall be permitted to dictate to the rest of 
Europe on the fate of smaller states ; that France shall become the most 
formidebie military and naval power in the west of Europe; that France 
shall extend her conquests in the north of Africa, establish settlements 
in the continent of America, especially of South America, and form colo- 
nies and governments in the Pacific Ocean. And I regret to state that 
the Legitimist party in Fiance will lend itself to these demande, not 
because it regards them as politically sound or wise, but in order to 
extend the influence of the Romish church throughout the nations of the 
earth. This is the policy of Abbé de Genoude, the able and eloquent 
proprietor and editor of the Gazette de France. ‘This ia the policy of 
al] whoare under the influence of the Court of Rome, and none are more 
so than De Lamartine. It is Prote.tantism they oppose. Is is Protes- 
tantism they abhor. I have watched wiih attention their pi oceedings 


| make a journey to Macon with a letter of introduction. 


olden times; and is angry wich Sir Stratford Canning because he does 
not consent to be outwitted by the French ambassador; and the corpse 
of yesterday has been suddenly transformed into a valuable, living, acting, 
formidable ally. 

Louis Philippe said, some few months ago, when De Lamartine still 
remained faithful to the moderate Conservative party of the new dynasty, 
and when threatened by the chiefs of the Anglo-phobia factions with a 
union against his government, “I suppose, then, I shall be compelled to 
apply to M. De Lamartine to become my minister; and I may reckon 
myself very fortunate to have so honest and able a man to apply to.” 
But Louis Philippe can say this no longer. After the late harangue of 
the poet in the Chamber of Deputies, he can no longer be regarded as @ 
Conservative, but as one of the chiefs of a systematic opposition. Louis 
Philippe cannot confide in such aman. He might do well enough to run 
in the same political vehicle, neck by neck, alongside of M. Thiers, and 


fearful precipice; but De Lamartine bas demonstrated that he is no 
statesman and that he is without a clear, distinct, and accomplished 
political system. He either knows not, or does not feel, that politics 
cannot be made a matter of imagination and feeling. but that the great 
interest of a great nation must be treated without passion, prejudice, or 
poetry. Lous Philippe has very naturally some sentiments of affection 
for De Lamartine. Mademoiselle des Roys was the mother of the poet, 
and she was as good as she was charming. Her mother was governess 
to the royal princess, and brought up her daughter with the now King of 
the French, and with Madame Adelaide, his sister. The King of the 
French never forgets the associates of his earliest years, and the family of 
De Lamartine, at least on the maternal side, is regarded by him with 
respect and interest. Yet De Lamartine can never now become his 
minister. 

Whoever desires to see this extraordinary man to advantage, should 
There, in the 
neighbouring Chateau de S*. Point, the author of the Harmonies, the 
Meditations, ara the Souvenirs, will be seen as the man who has never 
made a personal enemy and never lost a friend. Gentle, noble, pure, 
serene, generous, kind, he will welcome the stranger to his esting 
and antique dwelling, and amuse, delight, and improve bim. is visitor 
will find him a glorious host, and an inimitable companion. His large 
heart admits within it all who are entitled to esteem and admiration, and 
he is ever ready to sympathise with human suffering, and to seek to pro- 


| vide a remedy for every woe. As a man and a friend he cannot be sur- 


with reference to Polynesia; and 1 know that they are more anxious to | 


expel from those islands the Prot stant missionaries of Great Britain, 
Germany, and America, than they are to convert the heathen to the 
Christian faith. Alas! alas! they believe, and they act on that belief, 
that it would be better. spiritually speaking, for the pagans to remain so, 


than to be converted to Christianity by Protestant missiona:ies, and to | 
y by 


remain Prctestants. 

De Lamartine as a poet is the boast and admiration of his country; 
and he most unquestionably merits all the fame and popularity he enjoys. 
But his poetic attributes render him a fluctuating ard indifferent states- 
map. To-day he pleads the cause of Poland with fie and energy :—to- 
morrow he proclaims at the tribune the advantages of a cove allia'ce 
between France and Russia. Today he pleads for the abolition of 
slavery, and, as the magical words drop from his lips, he rivets the 
attention aud secures the suffrages of even an unwilling audience :—t- 
morrow he indignantly rejects the right of search, and tells the best and 
most honest minister France has known for a century, “ You are unfit to 
govern. You are repugnant to the glory, interests, and national ty of 
France!’’ And why? Because thit minister, M. Guizot, will not 
violate the treaties which were deliberately signed with Great Britain 
for putting an end to that very slavery of which he complains. He 
would arrive at the end without making use of the means. He would 
put down the slave-trade by visiting other vessels, and by seizing the 
awless pirates; but he would not allow of similar searches being made 
on board French ve-sels 

Again: to-day he pleads with incomparalle eloquence on the subject 
of the affairs ef the East, and places before you “ Turkey,” @ mere c orpee, 
® body without a so.!, a form without animation 


| that he had actually left Liverpoo 


He telis yor that this | 


passed; as a poet he is unrivalled in France; as a statesman and poli- 
tician he is most defective. Some would style him a “ girowette.” 

And thus it is with the best of men! They mistake so often their own 
qualifications, and are in favour of their weaker poiats. For myself I 
can only admire and love De Lamartine, and wish him years of happiness 
and a life of delight, for bis happiness is virtue. and his delight is to de 
good, and render others joyful. 

——— 


Orzcor.—The Liberty (Mo.) Banner of the 19th ult. says :—“ We 
are informed that the expedition to Oregon, now rendezvoused at West- 
port, in Jackson county, will take up its line of march on the 20th of this 
moath. The company consists of some four or five hundred emigrants— 
some with their families. They will probatly have about one hundred 
and fifty wagons, drawn by oxen, together with horses for nearly everey 
individual, and some milch cows. They will, we suppose, take as much 
provision with them as they can conveniently carry, together with a few 
of the neseasary implements of husbandry. There are in the expedition 
a number of citizens of inestimable value to any community—men of fine 
intelligence and vigorous and intrepid character ; admirably calculated to 
lay the firm foundations of a future empire.” 

I 


YasKEE Enterrriss.—Two schooners belonging to Yarmouth, Cape 
Cod, came into our port yesterday, both deeply laden with anchors, chain 
cables, &c. which they had recovered by dragging on various bars on the 
Southern coast. On Ocracock, Wilmington, Charleston and Tybee Bars, 
they have succeeded in dragging up 98 anchors, some of them of the lar- 
gest size. They have been out some vight months on this expedition, and 
are now about ro return home. They inform us that they were success- 
ful in dragging up, some time since, at Sandy Hook, an auchor weighing 
7000 pounds—it was supposed to belong to some frigate. —Savannah 
R+ publican. 

ae 

Count D’Orsay.—A London paper says—‘ This distinguished noble- 
man has disappeared from society. It was at first given out that he had 
gone ona visit to a noble friend in Durham, but it has been ascertai ned 

f lin a packet ship for New York. 
——— 

The Belgian ex-general, Vander Smissen, who escaped some time since 
from prison at Antwerp, through the instrumentality of his wife, and 
which caused such a sensation, has since been residing at Frankfort and 
is now at Baden. 
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\ KDITED BY JOHNS NEAL “ sow ARD FDWARD STLIHENS 
a OUR NATIONAL SINS 
o4 
: ’ 
That mercy they to oth gs show—thalt mercy oh » them '' 


Asa people, we are charged with an inordisate love of money. 


Now the love of money, as everybody says, though nobody ap- 


eee 


pears to believe it, is the root ofall evi. I 
are what we are, asa people. 
the rootof all evil! Pshaw! It were much nearer the truth 
to say that a love of money 1s the root of all good. But for the 


love of money, where would be the proudest nations of the 


But is itso? Love of money 





earth ? where Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, the Arts 
—or Mankind ? Now, we are somewhat disposed to maintain 


F and seriously too, that a love of money is not only the distin- 
if guishing feature, but the very best measure of civilization. 
ns : Savages are without this love, and therefore are they savages. 


“Barbaric pearl and gold,” ingots and burning gems, where 
plentifully showered upon a people, may do much—but a burn- 
1 ing love of money will do more, toward lifting them up, and 
finding a place for them among the nations. Mexico and Peru, 
in the great sisterhood of barbarous empires that impoverished 
the earth, were ahead of all, but three hundred years ago. And 
why ? Because they coveted, if not money, moncy’s worth ; 
and labored for it diligently and faithfully all their lives long— 
building cities, and palaces and temples; weaving cloth—turn- 
+ ing up the earth—and opening sluice-ways like tivers ; and 

i thorough-fares, like the mightiest of imperial Rome. But they 
were conquered, and overwhelmed. And by whom °—end 
wherefore ¢ By a nation that loved money, and were willing 
to work for it. By a people who loved gold and silver more, 
and knew the value of it better; and for that reason labored 
more steadfastly, and patiently to gather it up. And so it has 
ever been—so will it ever be, so long as money isa legal tender 
for comfort, or the natural sign of power. 





an oentlr i4 


: } The root of all evil ! Compare the love of m« rj 
other and loftier seman at rt “*vice ep tears 
the love of power ; the love of fame ; the love of approbation ; 
or any other earthly love indeed, and then say which is the 
safer, which the more useful, which the more advantageous 
for Mankind? Any love that gets entire possession of the hu- 
man heart, overmastering our principlesand our reason; darken- 
ing the light within us—f/e social light—and blinding us to the 
consequences of what we do, whether it be the love of money 
: or power—the love of woman—the love of God, or the love of 
Man—is the root of all evil. 
God has done among the inhabitants of the earth; when allow- 
ed to overpower the understanding—that angel with the flam- 
ing sword, which God himself has planted in the doorway of 
every human heart—everywhere and always at strife, blasting 
the consciences of men, wasting the nations as if with whirlwind 
and fire. See what the mistaken love of Man has done with 
every people, kindred and tongue, ever since the foundations of 
the earth were laid, wherever it was allowed to obtain a 
mastery of the understandi 

















ng, 


as with the Jesuits, who went 
about the world, professing, and often believing, that fur man- 








t kind, the only way to heaven, was through mortification, suf- 





fering and martyrdom, or worse ; and who dealt with men ac- 





cordingly ; tormenting their bodies—yea roasting them before a 
slow fire, out of regard for their souls. 
other all-devouring passion 








And so with every 
The love of money ought to be 
encouraged and made honorable, instead of being put to open 








f so, no wonder we | 


See what a mistaken love of | 
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| shame as we find it in the following pamphlet, by one of our 
Dest writers. 
“The Soc al 


mre. 
nence, 


Princip'e: the true source of national Perma- 
by W. Gilmore Simms, of South Carolina. 


We don’t like the title of this cration—and for that reason, 
are more than half inelir But we do like the 
-and therefore, we won't. “Perma- 
what a word for a fine, free-spirited writer of English 
to make use of on the very tile page of an essay upon the so- 


ied to blow it up. 


oration itself—asa wholk 


nence 


; 


cial principle. What the plague have we todo with permanence, 
| or any other outlandish word in our talk ? Why not say sta- 
bility, or steadfastness, or strength, or unchangeableness—or 


anything indeed, but “permanence.” 


But the oration itself—as a whole—mark that—as a whole— 
is worthy of more than a passing notice; though parts and 
passages are enough to put you out of temper for the day. 
Takea few words in proof. 

“Money is the sign among us, unhappily, of the heghest socral 
power—and the possessor of it, soon learns to exercise itas a 
And so it is, and must be, everywhere 

else upon earth, Mr. Simms. And why not? Allow what 

you may for good luck, or happy blundering, is it not true, as a 
' general thing, that it requires just about as much labor, and 

toil, and watching. and contrivance, and self denial, and foresight 

and wisdom and talent—ay, talent—to become rich, as to be- 
come renowned ? And if so, why should not riches be a sign of 
power ? And why should not the wealthy man be felt? And 

«hy should not he speak, as one having authority ? If a law- 

yer may, ora statesman ? a soldier, a poet, an orator, a preach- 

er, a lawgiver—or aneditor? Depend upon it, Mr. Simms, we 
_ are all wrong in our complaints about the influence of wealth. 
We have listened so long to the insolent sarcasms of British 
travellers—to their shocking misrepresentations of our social 
habits, and social language—that we have come to believe, or 
rather to say, though we know better, and if we would but 
stop to think, would be ashamed of ourselves for pretending to 
entertain such a belief—that money is the God of our people ; 
that they think of nothing else, and talk of nothing else, and 
that in a mixed company, if you stop to listen, the whole sum 
| and substance of all the conversation about you, will turn out to 
be money—money—money—always money, and nothing but 
money ; that we have no standard of worth, but money ; that 
we have no idea of distinction or power; of right or wrong, 
unconnected with money ; that, in a word, we are a people of 
dollars and cents—whereby we are distinguished from our 
people of pounds, shillings and 
of the British, the British say of 
habits of imitation, and self-for- 
To him—a soldier—an adven- 
turer—and a robber of Kings, they were but a nasion of shop- 
keepers. To them—a tyfannous and arrogant people, rich with 
| the accumulated spoil of ages ; so rich, that multitudes know 
not what to do with their wealth, while the millions about 
them are starving—we are a nation of hawkers and pedlars, 
| and ‘thimble riggers,’ to borrow a parliamentary phrase, lately 
cone into fashion there —while they, at the worst, are only a 
‘nation of shopkeepers.’ Aad if they were—whatthen ? whose 
business is it, if they are diligent, honest and faithful shopkeep- 
Time was when a British merchant—a shopkeeper, and 
no more, if you come to that—was not ashamed of his calling ; 
and if not the companion of princes, was their creditor, and 

_ thercfore their master. 
But again. 


means of authority.” 


| brethren over sea, who are a 
pence. What Napoleon said 
us; and we in our miserable 


geifulness, repeat the charge. 


) ers ? 


Who are these rude, insolent men that go about 
the world calling others to account, for their love of money ? 

What do they come here for, but for money? What do they 
| write for—lie for—labour for—steal for, but money? And 
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if among their countrymen there are those who care little for | vices appeared, the supplies would be stcpped)—tooseness of 


money, who are they ?—are they not men who have always 
had more money than they knew what to do with?—men 
whose money was beyond their own reach ? or men who have 
no need of looking about them for the morrow ?—men whose 
families are provided for to the remotest generation, by entails ? 
or men whose children are educated, and portioned off at the 
public charge ? And because, forsooth, such men talk rather of 
their horses and their hounds,—of their gambling-debts and 
their debaucheries,—of their privileges and their hopes, rather 
than of trafic or commerce—of wealth or money—is it to 
be cast up to us fora reproach, that we do not copy their man- 
ners and their language? In the first place, we cannot afford 
todo either. In the next, we should starve and perish if we 
did. The great business of their lives is to spend money :—the 
great business of ours must be to make it. And why ?—because, 
without money we can do little or nothing in this great com- 
monwealth of nations. 
all—in that great commonwealth of empires, where they flou- 
rish so bravely. If money be the sinews of war—it is the life- 
blood, the very heart and soul of peace. Away, then, with all 
this bewildering nonsense about our love of money. Were it 
all as they say it is,—were itindeed and in truth our overwhelm- 
ing passion,—that which, like Aaron’s rod, hath swallowed all 
the rest,—still, with our charities, our enterprise, our public 
monuments, and our mighty undertakings, it would be evident 
to all that we loved money, not as the end, but as the means of 
life: not as happiness, of itself{—for, if we did, we should never 
part with it so freely as we do—and our extravagance and our 
wastefulness would not be a proverb, as it is over all the earth 
—but as the means of happiness,—of happiness to ourselves and 
others, 

But continues Mr. Simms—‘ it is a new doctrine certainly, 
in our country—but not the less true for that—to teach, that 
the longer a boy is kept from carning money for himself, the 
better for himself—for his real manhood—for his morals—his 
own and the happiness of those who love him.” 

A new doctrine certainly—and what is more, a very danger- 
ous doctrine. How shall he ever know the value of mouey till 
he hasearned it? Are all boys bora rich—and helpless? Are 
all to be provided for, and feel no obligation for what they 
receive? Would you make spendthsifis, fora dead certainty, of 
all who are born to wealth ?—and something worse than beg- 
gars, if you turn them adrift upon the world, of those who, 
born poor, have never learned to get their own living? Such 
is the inevitable destiny of both classes in a country where 
wealth is not secured by family settlement, if they are not al- 
lowed to earn something for themselves. 

No—our plan would be, never to allow a boy ora girl, after 
the age of ten, to have a dollar without earning it—earning it 
in some way, it matters little how—by diligence, by good beha- 
viour—by self-denial, by study, or by downright work in the 
house, the field, or the garden. There need be no over estimate 
of money, nor of money's worth ; no postponement of duty for 
the sake of areward; no fear of children mistaking the purpose 
of their father or mother—provided only that they have a thim- 
bleful of commen sense. To be good for the sake of so much 
money, may be very bad—very bad—but is it any worse than 
not being good at all? The first reward may be the father’s 
and the mother’s love,—the second a weekly allowance, to stop 
when their good behaviour stops. 


“Unhappily,” continues Mr. S.—“ unhappily, the infatuated 


parent beholds with delight the exercise of this capacity, though | 


principle, recklessness of conduct, levity of manners, excess in 
indulgence, brutality in habit, drunkenness and debauchery, 
beasiliness the most loathsome, and frequently crimes the most 
atrocious.” Merey on us! and all this comes of earning 
money! Now, we havea notion that it comes, not of earning 
money, but of having money without earning it. Would he 
bring up a boy without money? Ofcourse not. Well, then, 
he must be so brought up as either to know the value of money 
before he spend it, and therefore, the value of character, of 


honesty, of industry, of diligence and faithfulness for without 


| these, how can he hope to get money ?—or—to spend money 


without knowing its value. 
you ? 


Which were the safer, think 
We appeal to you, ye fathers and mothers of the land! 
Notwithstanding these faults of opinion—and very serious 


_ faults they are, too, in a man of acknowledged talents and 


| influence, like Mr. Simms. 
Nor could they—the lordliest of them | 


| 





| 


There isa great deal to be praised 
and much to be weighed in the pamphlet he has brought forth ; 
and we beg leave therefore to urge upon him a still deeper in- 
vestigation of the subject. 

All human reward appears to be compounded of three or four 
elements at most. Money, fame, power, and health—or tran- 
quility of mind, if you please—m#@# be regarded as their least 
questionable representatives. Now, in the Providence of God, 
it so happens, and therefore we may suppose it was intended to 
happen, that he whe gets more of one, gets less of another to 
his share. The soldier and the poet, for example, are satisfied 
with fame—and with nothing else. With all such, fame is 
power. Hence are poets and soldiers poor toa proverb. Ano- 
ther.labours for money—gathers about him vast possesssions — 
heaps up gold and silver; cares nothing for fame, and, dying, 
leaves behind him nothing but a will for his heirs to quarrel 
with, and a tablet in a churchyard, with a foolish motto and a 
name misspelt, for his children to begin the world with, when 
they set up for themselves. All these men sacrifice their 
health, and shipwreck their peace of mind. Another class, the 
labourer, the husbandman, the mechanic, preserve their health, 
live to a good old age, and die at last neither famous nor rieh : 
otherwise, if they become either famous or rich, they are nei- 
ther so happy nor so long-lived. 

Another and a smaller, but a more diligent and watchful 


| class—alike heartless and faithless, ambitious and unappeasa- 


ble--are ever on the look-out for another kind of pay—pow- 
er. Where “thrift follows fawaing,” there are they. And 
what is their reward? Wasted health,—poverty,—a ship- 
wrecked mind, a broken heart, and an early grave. Look 
at the history of Warwick and Wolsey,—of Chatham and Pitt, 
—of Burke,—of Percival,—of Canning,—and half a thousand 
more, the “ king-makers ” of their day, who have died of disap- 
pointment and vexation, eating their own hearts away at home, 


| or falling, with Caesar, in the midst of the senate-chamber, by 


it might not be difficult at the same time to shew that with this | 
exercise comes presumption, insubordination, and insolence— 


(by our plan this could not happen, you see; the moment such 


the blows of a more terrible avenger than Brutus. 

Why not encourage the love of money therefore? at the 
worst it is no more dangerous—no more wasting—no more 
trying to the peace of the individual, or the welfare of society, 
than other and much nobler loves. Like the lust of power, the 
lust of the flesh, or the lust of the eye, the lust of money carri- 
eth the spoiler upon its back for ever and ever, as Sinbad the 
Sailor carried the Old Man of the sea—till they were sundered 
by death. 

At any rate, let us endure the reproach no longer of being 
utterly and hopelessly given over to the base love of money, as 
the end ot what we are striving for; and let us, at least, reve- 
rence ourselves enough to deny the slanderous impeachment, 
instead of pleading guilty, and throwing ourselves upon the 
mercy of them that have no mercy. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE PAST. 
FROM THE MEMORAN F AN OLY TRAVELLER 
Charles Young.—Fvb. 2, 1824.—Went to see Young, the last 


of the Kemble type, in Laer; even so—the very last of that 
royal family—Charles being but a far-off and shadowy reflec- 
tion of his great brother, and still greater sister. John Kemble 
was a giant. His declamation, notwithstanding his unhappy 
voice, and the stately huskiness of his intonation, was magni- 
ficent. In Cato, Coriolanus, or Penrudduck, he stood alone.— 
But Sarah Siddons was something more than a giantess—she 
was a gigantic woman ; with little tenderness, to be sure, and 
very little of blandishment; wholly unlike Miss O'Neil, for ex- 
ample, in the more touching manifestations of womanhood ; 
but altogether a woman, where Shakespeare meant to shadow 
forth a majestic type of the sex, carried away by unhallowed 


passions: In Lady Macbeth for instance—even there she was 


a woman still; not a woman of tears and trembling, like Bel- , 


videra, but a woman of queenly presence, wearing the robes— 
the looks —the countenance—and talking the language of ano- 
ther world. Archangels ruincd—she could play and did play— 
as they were meant, by the Wizard of the Drama, who con- 
jured them up, as it were, frgga the depths of the very bottom- 
less pit, as if toshow what Woman, led astray by evil passions, 
might beccme, not only to others, but to herself. Even to the 
last however, womanhood is like sunshine, “Though turned 
astray, ‘tis sunshine still.” She could not kill her father’s zm- 
age. She would have slain the good king sleeping, had he not 
so resembled her father. Yet she was the woman, ay, and the 
mother, who tells her husband, that if she had but sworn as he 
had, she would have kept her oath—come what might; and 
to satisfy him that she is in earnest, and means all that lan- 
guage ever meant or could mean—she says: 


“T have given suck; and know 
How tender 'tis to Jove the babe that milks me: 
I would—while it was smiling in my face, 
Have plucked my nipple from its boneless gums, 
And dashed its braias cut, had J so sworn as you 
Have done to this.” y 


No woman could have done this perhaps, not even Lady Mac- 
beth—still none but a woman could have said it. 

Charles Kemble, though he does Hamlet—or rather does the 
audience in Hamlet, and even flies at Falstaff and Macbeth, is 
feeble and showy, un-original, and altogether counterfeit.— 


tory embodiment of the character, he ventures upon; and in 
parts and passages, unegualled. The man evidently thinks for 
himself, and in making points, always points at Shakspeare, 
“true as the needle to its kindred pole ”—nay, more, “ turns at 
the touch of joy or woe—and turning, trembles too :” not much 
to be sure, but enough, considering the character he plays. 
In the passage— 

“ Do you not mark how this becomes the house: 

Dear daughter, I confess that 1 am old: 

Age is unnecessary: on my knees I beg 

That you'll vouchsafe me raiment, bed and food 
he appears touched with a “ noble anger ;” he terns away from 
his daughter and appeals to the bystanders—-wrestling with him- 


self—subdued and patient for a while, though inwardly burn- 


ing. His waked wrath is tempered with kingly sorrow. Gene- 
rally his conceptions are neither striking nor showy ; but they 
are strong and safe. More and more anxious every day to dis- 
tinguish this school from the schoo! of Kean (that alarming and 
most astonishing innovater, who, profiting by the transitions, 
and huskiness, and pauses, and familiarities of George Frede- 
rick Cooke, a large borrower at usury of Macklin) the follow- 
ers of Kemble grow colder and colder, and statelier and statelier, 
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and more and more classical every day. 


The simpletons! If 
they presume, they will run themselves dead ashore within a 
twelvemonth; and the very absurdities and extravagancies of 
Kean will! pass for outbreaks of genius! 

With Young there is no violent transition—no starting—no 


Judgery: it is all straight-forward, up-hill work ; true as death 
—and just about as passionless, except in here and there a brief 
outbreak—a flash of tempestuous brightness. There are no 
hazardous intonations neither—which are always counterfeited 
with ease, and easily imitated, /ecause they are unnatural. 
Nature is never easily imitated. Nature carricaturedis. Hence 
three-fourths of the stage intonation nowin use. They may all 


| be traced back, year by year, to the original, who depended 


upon exaggeration for effect: and so with stage-humour and 
stage faces. Both are bandied from player to player, till they 
have become a part of the regular properties of the profession— 
as much so as their tinsel-robes, their paper-snow, and their 
“ damnable face-making.” , 

The finest passages in Young’s Laer, though few, are won- 
derful. As when he hears of the hot duke— 

“Fiery? the fiery duke?—Tell the hot duke that no, 
but not yet: maybe he is not well.” Nothing could be finer. 
And so, where he tells the story to Goneri! of Regan’s heartless 
bearing—he is transcendant. And there was one touch, where 
he turns to pose Edgar, with a question originally put into the 
fool’s mouth, but afterwards by the play-wrights, who pretend 





| to reverence Shakspeare, set down to Laer—“ Prythee, tell me 
' whether a madman bea gentleman—be a gentleman, or a yeo- 


man ”’—which I never saw equalled. I have heard thunder- 
claps on the stage, but here was a flash of lightning. The 
whole landscape of the human heart opened and shut, as it 


| were, in that single flash. The look of Laer, who stands play- 


ing with a straw, is full of piteons anxiety, and yet there is a 
shadow of kindness in his port; and while he stands listening to 


| Tom’s rhapsody, shaking his head with a patient smile, as if 


to encourage the poor fellow, and when he gets through, an- 


| swering with a look that says right—right—rightly resolved, 


poor simpleton—he is unspeakably natural and affecting. 
Charles Kemble is not so good as Woods of the Philadelphia 
theatre. Nor do I much like the house. The iron pillars are 


| gilt, and there is a profusion of gilding everywhere—drop-cur- 
| tain superb. 
Young—Charles Young—though of the same school, and ra- | in the pit—greatly to the amazement of my American friends. 
ther pompous and much too self-possessed for the more impas- | 


sioned of Shakspeare’s men, is always a bo!d, clear and satisfac- | 


Scores of welEdressed and well behaved women 


Gallery gold and yellow, with crimson hangings, about half- 
way round the house. 

Laer followed by a pantomine—“ House that Jack built.” 
Splendid nonsense, but very attractive to the better part of the 
audience ;—like Punch and Judy, Bartlemy-Fair and the chim- 
ney-sweepers. Joe (rrimaldi there in full feather. People 
round were engaged in a very amusing altercation about his 
anatomy. Some have been told “ by them as ought to know,” 
that he is double-jointed: others, that he has no joints at all, 


' nor so much as one single bone like other people in his body— 
| being all cartilege or gristle: others, that he is put together a!] 


over upon the principle of ball and socket—a sort of universal 
joint, for ever in play. I have made up my mind to all three of 
these opinions—and wish there were more. 

Periins—Went to see his wonderful steam-guns, by particu- 
lar desire. In feeling after these improvements, he has lighted 
upon some others, quite sure to enrich him, if he can be per- 
suaded to sop anywhere. But he never will. Make what he 
may by his labor and toil, he must die a poor man; and but 
for things he never intended, a useless one. He is now multi- 
plying copper-plates for calicoes. But while he has been try- 


| ing to save one third in the weight of his engines, one fifth in 


the room they require; ninety-nine hundredths of the wate; 
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one fourth of the fuel, and one haifat least, of the original cost, 
the whole world is hurrying by him; and he will be superseded, 
and forgotton. Still Perkins is an extraordinary man. A little 
better knowledge of his own business tostart with, a very little 
more familiarity with leading principles ; and he would leave 
a name behind him, no way inferior to that of Brindly or Ark- 
wright, Davy or Watt. Strong-minded, and obstinate, and per- 
severing : with ample resources, in that square-locking head of 
nis, fur anything and everything, he wants but little, to take 
the lead among the useful men, of ourday. But that little he 
willnever have, because he will never take the trouble to look 
for it. Like our painters, who begin with paniting, instead of 
drawing; and are never to be coaxed, wheedled er driven back 
to their alphabet. Perkins will go on forever, manufacturing 
wholes, without understanding the parts. 





The Royal Exchange.*—They are now chipping it all over, 
inch after inch, by way of renovation, a clumsy ill-contrived 
affair. Pity they donot use a better material. These free- 
stones are so unsightly, afier a few years, and so perishable! 
But then, what can you do with public buildings, ina city 
where the finest marble, and the richest granite would be 
thoroughly coated with lampblack ina few years. Lately, 


in passing Saint Paul’s, after a heavy rain, mixed with hail, © 


the lower story was so black, and all the upper region so 
white, thata stranger would have supposed them built of two 
different materials. I never saw such a contrast before ; no— 
not in a thunder-shower—nor by moonlight—nor hardly in 
the exaggerations of lamplight, you see in the shop-windows 
for sale, when transparancies are the rage. I cannot bring my- 
self to endure these renewals of the Past. Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, for instance, or Westminster Abbey—why restore the 
fillagree-work and beautifal tracery at such a prodigious cost, 
only to have the same thing to do over again, at the end of a 
half century, atfurthest? Why employ such a worthless mate- 
rial? Or why, having employed it, and being averse to mending 
by patchwork, or interpolation, why not offer Sir Humphrey 
Davy, or somebody else, a good round sum for a preparation 
that would stop such untimely decay. Areships’ bottoms more 
precious than the National Sanctuaries? Are the mighty peab 
less worthy of protection, than the living LrrrLe ?—the giants 
and glories of Westminster Abbey; her sceptered kings, and 
stout warriors, her prophets, aud her sages, bards, and mar- 
tyrs—are they less to becared for, than the laborers in her cole- 
mines. (Can there beno safety-lamp contrived for the Past, as 
well as for the Present? If you may stop the wasting of 
human flesh with balms and spices, or pyroligneous acid; if 
you may bring back health from putrescency, by charcoal ; or 
stay the dry-rotin timbers; or prevent the human hair from fall- 
ing off, and human teeth from falling out—can you not stop 
the decay of your churches? or stay the dry-rotin your chathe- 
jrals? Cleanse the ‘ foul bosoms’ of your monuments, and your 
sepulchres; your temples, and your palaces, “of the perilous 
stuff,” that wasteth, like the pestilence at noon day? will you 
never be satisfied till their roof-trees have tumbled in—or the 
bones of Gog and Magog tumbled out ?—Are you to go on for- 
ever and ever, repainting, revarnishing and rescratching, under 
pretence of restoring them, till they come down about your ears 
in dust and ashes, instead of thunder and earthquake? Your 
National monuments may be preserved ; you have nothing to 
fear but the weather, and if they are outwardly protected from 
that—the changes of moisture, and the changes of tempera- 
ture—even to a reasonable degree—ihey will last forever. 
Chester.—All our countrymen come to England by the way 
of Laverpool. Most of them come fo order. The first walled 





*Lately destroyed, as our readers will remember —Ep. 
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city they ever see therefore is Chester. Of course, their im- 
pressions are all of a piece—they get to be stereotyped. They 
begin with being struck all of a heap—just because they are 
not struck all of a heap on approaching a Roman station, and 
riding into a walled city with her donjon-keeps and bastions— 
her mounds, towers, pondrous draw-bridges and massive 
gates, which a clever engineer would blow up with a single 
cask of powder, or batter down with half a dozen pieces of 
horse-artillery. He is disappointed—he acknowledges it wit 
such a look—and yet he wonders that he does not feel more 
disappointed, on finding that he isn’t afraid to speak above his 
breath, on carrying a place with a coach and pair which had 
been beleaguered nobody knows how many times by nobody 
knows whom—legions of stout yeomanry and bold archers, led 
on by peers and princes—the flowers of England’s strength. 
From Chester they find their way to Birmingham or Man- 
chester,—to Kennelworth, Warwick Castle, and Stratford- 
upon-Avon—taking Blenheim by the way of Cambridge, and, 
following the footprints of Washington Irving, step by step, 
without winking or Sinching, till they find themselves in Cock- 
spur-street, Charing-cross, where they generally offer to put up 
with his landlady, if she will put up with them—poor soul ! 
The ramparts or walls of Chester are in fine preservation, 
affording many a pleasant change of landscape, and a walk of 
nearly too miles along the top. Had an opportunity of seeing 
a Roman vapor-bath, two or three, indeed, under a tavern, 
Judging by what is left of them, they appear to have been so 
contrived as to combine the advantages of a hot bath (Therma) 
with those of the Aypocanstum, or stove. St. John’s Church 
they show for pure Saxon, built in 689%,—cathedral no great 
things. Here is another of Cromwell’s skulls—in ether words, 
another of the many towers built by Julius Cesar. You find 
them everywhere—showing that Julius Cesar outlived a great 
variety of changes in military architecture. I set him down as 
having died—if he ever died at all—just after he had reached 
the age of Methusaleh. The evidence now before me is not 
only overwhelming, but conclusive. Ask that antiquarian 
over the way. There is no denying that this tower was built 
by the Romans. If by the Romans, then by Julius Cesar ;— 
and if by Julius Cesar, say I, then Julius Caesar toughed it out 
full five hundred years after they stabbed him in the senate- 
chamber! Q.E.D. The tower itself is newly cased,—white- 
washed over with a coat of antiquity, just about as good as 
new. By the next generation, if the stucco doesn’t peel off, 
and show the flints underneath, somebody may rise up, learned 
in the mysteries of Egypt or Assyria,—of Babylon or Thebes,—+ 
ot the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies,—and prove, should it be 
worth the while of another tavern-keeper over the way, that the 
bricks were written all over with the Babylonish character ; 
the fragments may be lithographed, or set in brooches and 
finger-rings, and Julius Cesar give place to Nebuchadnezzar, or 
the first builderofthe pyramids. 0, these antiquarians !—these 
antiquarians!—how much they must have to answer for, when- 
ever they “presume to be ambitious.” By the way, though, 
this reminds me of a celebrated passage in Robert Walsh's letter 
to Mr. Madison, where he speaks of him as the weakest man 
that ever presumed to be ambitious. Walsh got famous upon 
the strength of that one phrase, added to another he borrowed 
without leave from Edmuad Burke—about “insane alacrity 
and distempered vigour.” They are both found in the same 
paper, without a word of acknowledgment, or a sign to show 
their authorship. Now, it so happens that Bolingbroke, in his 
Dissertation on Parties, happens to say, “ He might have dis- 
honoured her abroad, and impoverished and oppressed her at 


| home, though he had been the weakest prince on earth, and his 
| ministers the most odious and contemptible men that ever pre- 
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sumed to be ambitious.” 
broke in this country ¢ 


But then—who ever heard of Boling- 


There are thirty thousand stand of arme in the arsenal—and 
equipments for an army of that number, atleast. On my way 
along the walls, met with a blind Welsh‘harper. T my 
amazement and consternation, aftera!] I had been told of them. 


J found this one playing ona liarp of fifty strings “Strange 


that a harp of fifty strings should keep in tune solong!” He 
played “Scots wha ha’ wi’ Wallace bled,’ after a fashion of 
his own, but grandly. Upon the tower is the following inscrip- 
tion—* King Charles stood on this tower 


saw his army defeated at Marston Moor.” 





Sept. 24, 1625, and 


Went over to take a peep at Eaton F{all, seat of the Earl of 
Grosvenor. Heir just dead, a young child, no admittance for 
strangers therefore. A princely dwelling, but of yesterday. 
“ Look out for mentrapsand spring-guns!” Indeed! while the 
deer go bounding this way and that, in all directions, unharmed 
of course—for the gamekeeper would not be willing to destroy 
his lordship’s park, or play the mischief with his preserves. Of 
course, I gave no heed to the warning, but wanderedat “ my own 
sweet will,” whithersoever I thought it worth my while, or safe. 
Grosvenor !—and the men-at-arnis and the herald’s court, putting 
their faith in people’s credulity, rather than in their common 
sense, will have it that his lordship’s family name isderived from 


the old Norman French, signifying a great huntsman. Poh!— 


the first of the family was a pot-bellied gentleman, like Wouter | 


warning one off, and not allowing me to see the 


Von Twiller,and they called him a gros-ventre. So much for 


pictures! I 


should not have cared so much, hadn’t I been pestered into going 


by his lordship’s innkeeper (where I 
the death of the child. 

N.B. Here’s a pretty kettle offish! I find now that the true 
reason why I wasnot admitted was not the death of the heir, but 
simply because of late his lordship has uadertaken to patronise 
another innkeeper, who furnishes tickets for nothing to every 
was packed off with a flea in my ear. 
decent person that puts up with him. 


put up), notwithstanding 


I paid for mine—and 
for ever the family name shall be to me and mine, Gros-ventre, 
instead of Grosvenor. . 

Wrexham Church. 
in the heart of Wales—the principality of Wales. 
I have entered the church, and the first thing I see, is a che rub 
puffing away at a trumpet of white marble, through an atmos- 
phere of black marble. There's for you? At home now, that 
would be called—barbarism; and we should be raked fore an 
aft, for our, silliness and vulgar pretension ; and every British 


traveller—with brains enough to be taken up on the point of a | 


tooth-pick, would read us a lecture upon our doltishness and 
preposterousness. Buitstay! On referring to my guide-book, 
I find this very thing, to be one of the Seven Wonders of Wales, 
Roubillacs ‘last judgement ; for there is a woman getting up, 
just underneath thecherub. Well, well—there’s no accounting 
for tastes; and they, who are capable of enjoying such jud ge- 
ments, are people you must never interfere with—nor reason 


with. And so, much good may it do them; only, if I should | 


ever be monumented, I trust it may be, by no believer in, or 
follower of Reubillac.—I would rather a lighted thunderbolt 
should fall upon the spot, and blast it forever, than be remem- 
bred by such a pitiable outrage upon the sanctities of the ima- 
gination. Were Michael Angelo, the sculptor—or Fuseli, the 
painter; one might bear the wrong with some sort of patience, 
but to be chizzled in this way, by one who mistakes the 
sheerest melo-drama, for the thunderings of Sinai, were quite 
toomuch. No, no.—Bury me in the deep sea, “deeper than 
plummet ever sounded ;” give me the maw of the kite, or the 
she-wolf, or the blind worm for asepulchre, with no turf blos- 
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soming over my head—neither sky, nor tree—not even the 
song of birds, nor the prattling of little children, to stir the air, 
the heavy and lonesome air, and I would try to rest quietly; but 
with such a monument—I would not, if I could help it, though 
my struggles were to shake the land, or upheave a city from her 
be forgotton, | could bear. To be 
remembered in that way, I could not—and would not. 

So much for the first wonder of Wales. 


deepest foundation! Ti 


The second—price 
two pence—are the bells sounding over the water. The church- 
yard at Overton goes for the third, with its girdle of yew trees, 
planted so close together, you may walk all reund the chureh 
upon their tops—or branches—or might have done so once.— 


| They are cut away now, so you would find some difficulty in 


Never 
It is one of the seven wonders we all go to see 
Out of the tower of the church, a fine sam- 
ple of the Gothic, and somewhat in the style of Westminster, 


walking round it upon their shadows, after night-fall. 
mind though. 
—price sixpence. 


| grows a large yew tree—just now in full feather—I forget the 


Yes, yes—henceforth and | 


My eyes! | 


rest. 

Lord Hili—Shrewsbury.—His monument-—well worth going 
a day’s journey out of your way—to find fault with. The four 
lions at the base, rather bulldogish, but fine: The pillar im- 
posing, and the statue upon the top, well imagined and badly 
executed. The Talbot inn, a sponging-house: Abbey srnall, 
but fine: castle very ancient---dark with the hoar of ages. 
W indows of the abbey by an artist of the town, colors very bril- 
liant—purple and yellow, a match for other days: design far 
superior to those of the past; drawings and flesh-tints very good 
in his last werks. He wrought for Littlefield Cathedral. The 
scarlets are poor, pale and spiritless—muddy—and altogether 
inferior the old fiery red of a by-gone age. No conveyance 
from Chester—a town of fifteen or twenty thousand inhabitants, 
where two of the greatest fairs of the county are held every 
year, for the sale of Yorkshire cloths, Irish linens and Manches- 
ter cottons—to Birmingham —the “toy shop of Europe ”— 
with a population of a hundred thousand souls or so! What 
should we think in the United States if a stranger could not go 
from Philadelphia to Lancaster, without going round by Balti- 


more! 
an 


Cannot escape seeing this. Weare now | 


Tu the editors of the Brother Jonathan, a darn d great newspaper 
dou nin York. 

Dear Gentlemen Surs.—My Par is gitting proper anxious to have 

me come down to York and see the President of these ‘ere United States 


when he comes tu town, and you need’nt be scared nor nothing if a chap 


about my size should come a streaking it into your printing offis as 


large as life and as easy as an old shoe, about the fust of next week. Par 


gez that that are President haint got a great chance of friends and is kinder 
hankering arter some new ones, so I'd better be on hand and if the old 


chap should take a shine ta me mabby he'll give me an invite to sleep 


with him instid of that tarnal Mr. Botts and that will save allexpense for 
I can get my victuals aboard the sloop any time o’day. 


But it ain’t of no use my coming down, if you don’t git out a picter 


'o put over my letters, nobody will think its me, if my profile ain’ta 


starring ’em right in the eyes; and between you and I, and the pos? 
. 
wouldn’t it be a prime idee, to picter out the President tu, he and J 


would make a purty good team, and a hoss 


to let, on the first page of 
y our newspaper. 
4 cs 

Now, you 


come, ror tuch to, 


st make uo your minds tu go the hull shote, or T wunt 


ro commar 
JONATHAN SLICK. 
lonathan may come on without fear. His picture sha il be pul over 
the letters, an 1 Capt. Tyler s too, if that wiil satisfy bi mn; sv Our readers 


y arrival before long j—Ep 
i 
The bill greunded on Mrs 


\ passed the Connggticut House of Representatives. 
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LITERARY. 


Mysrerigs PaitosorpaicaLLy Exetaingp.—By George S. Doyle 
and S. Albert Whitney. Here, in a pamphlet of thirty pages—all told— 
we have “Newton’s theory of attraction confuted ! Animal magnetism, 
the Magnetic Needle and Gravitation, demonstrably accounted for upon 
Philosophical Principles,” with the following motto—a most appropri 
ate one, everybody will see, who buys the pamphlet. 


“He who the truth from error would discern 
Must first dis:obe the mind—and all unlearn.’ 


Of course therefore, the authors’ themselves began with ‘‘unlearning 


all”—either everybody or everything. When they propose to 


themselves to begin at the other end, and learn back, they do not say ; | 


but judging by their off-hand style of serving up Newton—poor Isaac !— 
one might be led to suppose, that, inasmuch as they have shewn it to be 
good to begin with unlearning, there ought to be no geod reason for 
not continuing for ever in the same course. 


There ! thus much had we written with a view to the appetite of our | 


people for what is called Reviewing. But our conscience will net allow 
us to go further—nor even to let the above go to press without a qualifi- 
éation. Strange as it may appear, this little pamphlet is clever, and 
with all its unequalled presumption, worthy of being studied by philoso- 
phers. 

Wivp Scenes IN THE Forest AND Prairie. By C. F. Hoffman.— 
Pity that a book of so much honesty and heartiness, and so American 





withall, should not be set forth in a shape that would entitle it to a 


place in every handsome, well-appointed library. Decently gut up, and 
nothing more, it is hardly worth funding for household use hereafter. 
So much for the present fashion. The newspaper books are overspread- 
ing the whole country, as with a snow-storm of whitey-brown paper— 
here in drifts and whitls—and there upon a dead level—to day with 
poetry, to-morrow with romance, and the day after, we hope with some 
thing better than either; a great blessing to be sure, and, rightly manag- 
ed, one of the greatest in the world for such a people as we are. Give 
us but a sincere relish for reading ; make reading necessary for our com- 
fort, and there is no reason on earth, why the very best books may not be 
published in the same way, after a few years, so that Family Libraries 
may be had for the asking. Far be it from us therefore, to speak irre- 
verently of these cheap publications. The spirited men who led the 
way, and those who followed fast in the generous undertaking, all deserve 
our heartiest thanks. Thoueand, and tens of thousands of volumes have 
been sold for a shilling a piece (12 1-2 cents) and delivered at the doors 
of our farm-houses—yea into the laps of our farmers’ wives, all over the 
land, which, ten years ago, were not to be had of our largest and most 
liberal publishing houses for less than a dollar and a-half, or two dollars 
—and even then, how was the western settler, to get them ? or the back 
woodsman, or the green mountain boy ? the far off husbandman, or trap- 
per, the poor sailor, the solitary student, or the inquisitive child, or any- 
body else indeed—who happened not to live within bow-shot of a publish- 
ing office, or a circulating library? For a quarter of a century, the re- 
gular price of a novel, the two volumns, by Carey & Son, Carey & Lea, 
Cummings and Hilliard, Lilly, Wait, & Co.—and the Harpers—has been 
about two dollars, with a discount to the trade, varying from twenty-five 
to forty per cent. And these novels, mark you, could never be sent by 
the post. Now, instead. of costing the furthest back-woodsman, or trap- 
per, some three dollars oc so, they are brought to him, and tumbled into 
his lap, for a quarter of a dollar at most, carriage and postage included : 
the very books, too, which in England, where they first appear, cannot 








be for less than @ guinea and ahalf, or eight dollars including ex- | 


change ! 

The only objection we can think of to this magnificent undertaking ; 
which beats every other scheme of the age, all hollow, is that the books 
are t00 cheap. Costing so little, they are not worth taking care of. Most 


of them are spoiled by rough handling, or spotted with grease , or finger- 


ed to death,-before the first week is over ; whereas, if they were made | 


to cost a trifle more ; if they were in adifferent shape ; if they carried the 
outward appearance of a book, or were finished with a cover of colored 
paper, they would be petted by everybody, and put aside after reading, 
for the comfort of another generation. 

But our subject is running away with us, and therefore “dock again’ 
if you please, gentle reader. 
Mr. Hoffman is what may be called a fresh and wholesome writer. His 


pictures are truthful ; and thus far, we have met with little or no down- 
right exaggeration—the besetting sin of our day, where people wander 
into the humorous, or the pathetic, the strange, or the mysterious. We 
have not read the whole book ; nor can we ; but we have dipped into it, 
here and there, and occasionally have gone through a tale honestly and 
without flinching. And the upshot of the whole is, that we look upon 


Mr. Hoffman as one of our freest, and best writers, doing whatever he 


| does at all, healthfully and naturally, and clearly without much labor ; 


and the book itself as a very pleasant, and we hope, a very profitable 
book, for all concerned. 

By the way though, is the author aware of a striking resemblance be- 
tween his story of Rosalie Clare (by no means the best of the book) and 
Lessing's Misogen? There, as here, a young woman, disguised in male 
attire, wins the affections of a young warm-heerted zealous girl, without 


wishing to do so, however, and some of the incidents are amazingly alike. 


Tue Lost Sup, by the author of Cavenpisu, and Tue Fatsx Hem 
by G. P. R James, have been issued in the cheap shape, as Nos. 18 and 
19, of Harper's Library of select novels. James’ best novels have been 
those, the scenes of which were laid in France, and this 1s equal to his 
best. Neale the author of the ‘ Lost Ship” although we very much ques- 
tion the good taste of the subject he has selected, (the loss of the steam- 
ship President) has yet worked up a very interesting tale. 

Saakesreare’s Worxs.—The Harpers’ have published No. 7, of 
their cheap edition, containing Anthony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, 
Titus Andronicus, Pericles, Lear, and Romeo and Juliet. 

Curistian Famu.y Macazine. D. Newell, N. Y.—This is a very 
ably conducted periodical, and we wish it much success. It. is embel- 
lished by an excellent portrait of the late Patroon, and a colored plate of 
the Honey Suckle and Humming Bird. 

Tue Potrtictans.—A Comedy.—This comedy forms No. 3, of the 
complete works of Cornelius Matthews, now being published at the Sun 
office. Mr. Matthews deserves great praise for his endeavors to estab- 
lish an national literature. This comedy however, contains too much 
bold caricature, to give any claim to be characteristic of our nation. We 
,hink Mr. Mathews has written some things much superior to the Poli- 
licians. 

Lectures on THE EpistLes or Paut tHe Apostte.—Part the third 
of these celebrated lectures, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D., Edinburgh, has 
been sentus by Robert Carter, Canal street. 


Tue Rover.—This weekly we are pleased to hear is meeting with 
much encouragement. The selections are made with judgment, and the 
typographical execution is excellent. Each number isembelished with a 
steel engraving, and the last is illustrated by a beautiful poem from the 
pen of J. Augustus Shea. 

Peter Simpce anv Jacop Fairurut.—These highly popular works 
of Captain Marryat, have been issued by Messrs, Greely and McElrath. 
They are both too weli known to need any notice of their merits. They 
will bear reading at least once a year. 

Tue Pictorat Bistze, New York.—J. S. Redfield. The second 
number of the “‘Pictoral Bible” just issued, is equal inevery respectto the 
first number. The engravings are of the same valuable and authentic 
character, elucidating the obscure portions of the text, throwing light up- 
on those parts whieh are understood with difficulty, by those not well ac- 
quainted with the habits, manners, and customs of the people. described 
in the holiest of books. 

We are glad that the enterprise has proved a successful one, and that 
the publishers will be repaid for their large outlay of money, and the 
pains they have taken to get it up well. Considering the size of the type. 
the excellence of the paper, and the numerous engravings, the price? 
twenty-five cents each part is certainly low. 

Wisxvsor Castie.—J. Winchester, N. Y. Another and the best of 
Ainsworth’s romance. Without the objectionable features of “ Jack Shep~ 
pard,”’ it is written with equal ability. In addition to a personal story « 
great interest, it contains much historica) and antiquarian information.— 


Herne, the Hunter, figures in the progress of the work. 


We have received the May number of the Southern Literrary Messen- 
ger. Itcontains two cr three well written tales, but is not equal to the 
previous issues. We perceive by an advertisement on the cover that the 
Messenger is to be sold at auction on the 29th inst. by the administratcr 
of Mr. White. 
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For the Brother Jonathaa 
PEDESTRIANA 
NUMBER TWO 


Leaving the supposed Bronx, I started across the country for Kings- 


bridge. Passing by a house near West Farms, I stopped to asked for 
a drink. A young woman washing in the door-yard, gota tumbler, and, 


though her face wag very plain in its outline, handed me the water with 
quite a pleasant expression of countenance. 
cluster around that simple act of giving a traveller adrink; Rebecca, the 
“ damsel that was very fair to look upon,” “hasting’”’ to give drink to 
Abraham's servant, (a subject so finely handled by Allston ;) our Sa- 
viour and the woman of Samaria at the well, &c. &c 

Further on, as [ was going along a quiet cross-road with a single wag- 
gon-track, the green grass coming up to the very edge of the beaten 
road, I saw a hovel on the right hand, and a girl on the other side busy 
picking up sticks. I walked slowly so that she might croas the road by 
the time I got to the house, expecting to see some stout, round-limbed, 
blooming country girl. As L approached, her figure seemed good, but 
turned, and presented a well-shaped oval face, 
with regular features, but really startling from its utter want of expres- 
sion. She looked asif no fragment ofan idea, beyond eating, drinking, 
and sleeping, had ever entered her head. It was the dull, dead look of 
utter vacancy. 


her gait was bad. She 


What a wonderful thing by-the-by, is this expression. Care ploughs 
its furrows, deep thought stamps its impress on the countenance, intelli- 
gence lights up the eye, gentle and noble feelings seem almost to shape 
the features. The workings of the spirit within, unconsciously paint the 
disposition and habits on the face, so that often, he that runs may read. 
Peevishness and vice of all kinds, cast their dark shadows over some, 
while in others, cheerfulness and good humor diffuse their genial 
warmth. The best part of a beautiful face, is undoubtedly its expres- 
sion, and the cultivation of good, and lofty, and ennobling thoughts, can- 
not fail to give some beauty to the plainest features. Socrates is said to 
have regarded a fine person as the mark of a mind highly gifted, and, 
therefore, sought the company of such, that he might cultivate their 


gifts for the advantage of the state. This may be the reason, why we 


are all, more or less, attracted at first sight, by the beauty of the exterior, 


i, e., that from the constitution of our minds, we recognise the impress 


of the inner qualities. But, if these qualities be not cultivated, the com- 


| one side, was still left a little creek. 


How many associations | 


' 





mon man, when cultivated, is almost as far above the finely formed, as | 


the lowest of the human race, is above the highest of the brute. Still 
more is this the case, if those talents be perverted, for the most beau- 
ful face, corrupted by vice, becomes the most horrible. 


This is, per- 
haps, still more apparent in the fine arts. 


One person may produce a 
statue with regular limbs, and well-proportioned, but it will be insipid, 
and tame. Another gives a rough and careless outline, yet in this your 
heart recognises the bold conception struggling to get free. You turn 
from the smooth and polished nonentity, and gaze upon the rough, 
half-wrought block in wonder, and in awe. 


Passing on I came to Kingsbridge. There I was told there was no 


road along the North River shore, and, as a rain storm was coming on I | 
g on, 


crossed to Harlaem and went down in the cars. 


Still I had not 
been around the island. 


So I started again, determined to take the 
west side, and scramble along shore, if there was no other way. Set- 


ting out in the afternoon, I soon got out of town, and struck a footpath 


along the river. The day was beautiful. Everything was laughing in 
the sunshine, and life itself was pleasure. It seemed as if there could 
not be care or sorrow in a world, so bright and beautiful. 


Buroham’s, I stopped on a hill, and sitting down in a little hollow, under 


Just above | 


a rock facing the river, let my delighted eye, so long accustomed to brick | 


walls, roam over the green grass, and the tall trees, and the bright river, to 
the distant shore and the blue sky hanging over all, whence the golden sun 
was sending down his joyous flood of light. 
Striker’s Bay, and had the pleasure of seeing a gondola. 
sombre color, as T believe they still are in Venice, owing to old sumptu- 
ary laws. 
that to be at ail easy, you must half recline. An excursion in a gondola, 
with a pleasant party, must be a very pleasant affair. 

Manhattanville, got supper and walked out to the river. 


The shape is of course very graceful, and the seats are so low, | 


Soon afterwarde I reached | 


} 
It was of a | 


I soon reached | 
Improvement | 


was going on with rapid strides, and they were fast filling in the cove. On | 





Above this, a lofty hill rose steep- 
y, its summit and half its side covered with trees. Below these was a 


ong line of fence, and a house or two with cultivated land coming near- 


y down to the creek, where 


——‘‘ The leaves 

With a soft cheek upon the lulling tide, 
Forgot the lifting winds, and the long stems, 
Whose flowers the water, like a gentle nurse, 
Bears on its bosom, quietly gave way, 

And leaned in graceful attitudes to rest.” 





The frogs lining both banks croaked lustily away in grand chorus, 
and if, as naturalists say, these songs are calls to their ladyloves, they 
are certainly a gallant race. They are a race toe not undistingushed im 
literature and song. If what is written is true, they are in many rea- 


pects, Hath not 


creatures having the same feelings as ourselves. 

Homer sung “ The Battle of the Frogs and Mice?” 
‘How mice against the frogs a-warring went 

The deeds of earth-born Giants mimicking.” 

sop too, the humpbacked fabulist, how many wise lessons has he 

“ Look before you 

leap,” was the legacy of wisdom left by one unfortunate. We hear of 

another that strove to equal the ox, and burst in the effort. The most 

interesting remnant of their history to us, however, is that which relates 

to the changes of their government. 


read to us, drawn from the sad experience of frogs. 


“Once upon.atime, the frogs pray- 
Observe, dear reader, not for another king, or 
a new king, but simply for a king, leaving it to be fairly inferred, that 
they were before unacquainted with the article. They were not content 
with republican simplicity ; they wished to exchange their quiet and solid 
happiness, for the external pomp, and glitter of a court. So are there 
restless spirits amongst us, that hanker after titles and privileges of the 
Old World, and shut their eyes to the misery of the million. Would that 
they might take a lesson from the frogs. Kings that have power, have, 
with scarcely an exception, proved king logs, or king storks, and those 
that have not power, are expensive puppets, whose subjects are bowed down 
with taxes, that these delicate creatures may be clothed. in purple, and 
fedfrom gold. Aristophanes also, that old joker, has named one of hisco- 
medies, ‘‘ The Frogs,”’ and has given us a specimen of “frog talk” in 
the olden time, which bears a decided resemblance to the euphonious 
notes of “ natyves” here. I give it for the purpose of comparison. 


ed to Jupiter for a king.” 


O—op, op; O—op, op 
Brekekekex, koax, koax 
Brekekekex, koax, koax. 


The fountain’s marshy offspring, 

Harmonious let us sing, 

Our song with loud declaim 

Our sweetly sounding strain 
Koax, koax. 

Modern poetry too has paid its tribute to this time honored race, as my 
readers well know—for I trust there is not one of them who has not read, 
with tearful pleasure, that heart-rending lament, penned by the /ate im- 
mortal Mrs. Leo Hunter. 

‘‘Can I view thee panting, lying 
On thy stomach, without sighing; 
Can I unmoved, see thee dying, 

On a log, 
Expiring frog.” 

I have spoken only of the literary claims of frogs; their names are 
written also in the annals of science. Had not the frog been slaughter- 
ed to make frog-soup for Madame Galvani, galvanism might not have 
been discovered for a hundred years; and since that event, how many 
frogs have become martyrs to science, and kicked moat lustily, for the 
amusement of learned audiences. 

But the latest intelligence I have from them, is quite conclusive as to 
While staying on the northern shore of 
Long Island, a short time since, a fishing boat came to the point, and I strol- 
led down to get some oysters. An“ ancient fisherman” opened them for 
me, and the following diologue ensued. 


the tenderness of their feelings. 


‘‘ Oysters, I believe are the only animal we eat raw r’ «Well, ye-e-s 
“And a frog, 
is the only animal, besides man, that has got a calf to its leg !"’ 


“Well, ye-e-s, [ guess it is so. 


—yes, I guess they are, well now I never th’ot o’ that.” 


Talkin o’ frogs, there’s somethin’ very 
curous about them critturs. 


I know when I wasa boy, and up to all 
sorts of diviltry, | used to catch a frog, and fasten a string to one of his 
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forelegs, and then git a blade o’ timothy. You've seen timothy grass, | 
ai’nt you?” “ Yes.” | 
“ Well, you get @ blade o’ that, and tie a frog by his leg, and whip him 
over the shoulders with it, and you'll hear him beg and cry, just like a 
young child. He'll shrug his shoulders, and cry, and the tears ‘i] run 
down his cheeks, and he'll act for all the world like a yourg one, that’s 
a-gittin’ flogged, and the thing can’t hurt him either)” 
As I have not yet had the opportunity of trying the experiment, T cannot 
vouch for the truth of this account. Leaving the frogs to sing them- | 
selves to sleep, I went back to the tavern. The next morning I was 
up, and oat by sunrise. The day proved the twin brother of the preceding 
one, equally bright and beautiful. Wending my way along the shore. 
sometimes ina footpath, and sometimes over the shelving rocks, I wound 
around one headland after another, until, 1 reached the most projecting 
one, (near the site of Fort Washington, I believe, ) and sat down to enjoy | 
the scene. The view stretched far down the river, the Narrows being 
faintly traced near the horizon. The headlands I had passed, were on 
+ one side, the land running out and in, with delightful variety. On the | 
j other, were the Palisades, and below them, the Bergen hills, with Staten | 
Island still farther off, “in the bluedistance.”’ Many white sails were in | 
sight, some near, others gleaming far up the river, and far down, pas- | 
sing to and fro, with graceful, gliding, ever-restless movement. Scramb- | 
ling onwards I reached the mouth of Spuyten-devil creek, and, having 
now completed the tour of the Island, I spent some two or three hours in 
wandering about the hilly promontory, amusing myself with the birds 
and the turtles, and shoals of little fish. Part of the time too, I lay on 
the 1ocks under the shade of trees, admiring the view up and down the 
river. Besides its beauty, the scene was not devoid of romance. Before 
me rose: 
i ————The Palisado’s lofty brows, 
3 Where dark Omana waged the war of hell, 
Till, waked to wrath, the mighty spirit rose, 
And pent the demons in their prison cell; 
Full on their head the uprooted mountain fell, 
Enclosing all within its horrid womb, 


Straight from the teeming earth, the waters swell, 
ry And pillared rocks arise in cheerless gloom, 
: 





Around the drear abode—their last eternal tomb! 
There too was Spuyten Devil creek, deriving its name from the re- 
: nowned Anthony Van Corlear, the great trumpeter of New Amsterdam. 
As all your readers, may not recollect the tragical fate of the Dutch hero, 
: I venture to transcribe it. 


“Tt was a dark and stormy night, when the good Anthony arrived at | 


the famous creek, (sagely denominated Haerlem river,) which separates 


the Island of Manna-hata, from the main land. The wind was high, 


the elements were in an uproar, and no Charon could be found, to ferry 
the adventurous sounder of brass across the water. For a short time, 
he vapoured like an impatient ghost upon the brink, and then bethink- 
ing himself of the urgency of his errand, took a hearty embrace of his 
stone bottle, swore most valorously that he would swim across, en spijt 
den duyvel, and daringly, plunged into the stream. Luckless Anthony ! 
Scarce had he buffetted half-way over, when he was observed to struggle 
violently, as if battling with the spirit of the waters—instinctivly he put 
his trumpet to his mouth, and giving a vehement blast—sunk forever to 
the bottom. 

“ The potent clangour of his trumpet, like the ivory horn of the renown- 
ed Paladin Orlando, when expiring in the glorious field of Roncesvalles, 
rung far and wide through the country, alarming the neighbors round, 
who hurried in amazement to the spot. Here an old Dutch burgher, 
famed for his veracity, and who had been a witness of the fact, related to 
them ihe melancholy affair; with the fearful addition (to which I am 


slow of giving velief)— that he saw the duyvel, in the shape of a huge | 


moss-bonker, seize the sturdy Anthony by the leg, and drag him beneath 
the waves. Certain itis, the place, with the adjoining promontory, which 
projects into the Hudson, has been called spijt den duyvel, or Spiking 
Devil, ever since. The restless ghost of the unfortunate Anthony, still 
haunts the surrounding solivude, and his trumpet has often been heard by 
’ the neighbors, of a stormy night, mingling with the howling of the blast. 
Nobody ever attempts to swim over the creek after dark; on the con- 
trary, a bridge has been built, to guard against such melancholy ac- 
cidents in fature ; and as to moss-bonkers, they are held in such abhor- 
rence, that no true Dutchman will admit them to his table, who loves 
good fish, and hates the devil.” Nos. 





THE DEATH OF SIR THOMAS PICTON AT WATERLOO. 


[ This gallant veteran, who was slain at the head of his men, in a charge 
which repulsed one of the most formidable attacks of the French, was 
struck on the head by a musket-ball, and fell dead, but was shortly af 
terwards placed with his back against a tree by his Aide-de-Camp, where 


| hig relics remained until the victery was decided. } 
| 


Loud thunders crashed, the clouds were riven 
Then shook the firmament of heaven, 
The bivouac flames to-night have given 

A doomsday’s awful scenery. 


The sleep from many a lid has fled, 

Whose slumbers soon shall be the dead. 

Turf their pillow and earth their bed, 
The sky their only canopy. 


The morn was wet, the dark day frowned, 

When deadliest foes led Chiefs renowned, 

And quaked the iron-furrowed ground, 
Sodden’d, blood-slimed and slippery. 


Blazed red-mouth’d war’s continued roar, 
While bursting shells death-showers pour, 
And thousands welter in their gore 

Of England’s stubborn Infantry. 


Now raged the battle fierce and long 

Round Gau!’s proud eagles legions throng, 

Then forms its column close and strong, 
‘Vive L’Empereur’ shouts valiently. 


Steady its march through fire and smoke, 
Nor shot nor shell that column broke, 
Bright victories won its memory woke, 

. And glory spoke its gallantry. 


Bat Picton saw the threaten’d storm, 

His columns close a phalanx form, 

Ne’er glowed a knightly heart more warm, 
In days of olden chivalry. 


With fire and steel, heart, soul and might, 
Charged England’s sons the thickest fight, 
The van led on the gallant Knight, 

That dreadful shock triumphantly. 


On Waterloo the sun is set, 

Life’s crimson has the green grave wet, 

The bravest of the brave have met, 
Died on Fame’s death-bed valiently. 


Propt by a tree, his comradas gone, 

A silent warrior rests alone, 

His sightless eyes seem gazing on 
The field of glory vacantly. 


Sita he; as if to catch the sound 
Of distant gun or bugle wound 7 
*Twas Death’s pale statue, Fame had crowned 


Picton the Knight of chivalry. 
em  — 


GENERAL Sir Ropert Sare.—The fame of this illustrious soldier has 
| become so dazzling that one naturally is curious about his past career, 
| In Marryat’s “ Diary of a Blazé,” is the following passage about him, 
| when Major of the 13th during the Burmese War :— 

“ The wind was now down the river, and we were two or three days 

| before we arrived at Bassein, during which we tided and warped how we 
could, while Major Sale grumbled. If the reader wishes to know why 
Major Sale grumbled, I will tell him—it was because there was no fight- 
ing. He grumbled when we passed the stockades at the entrance of the 
river, because they were not manned ; and he grumbled at every disman- 
tled stockade that we passed. But there was no pleasing Sale ; if he was 
in hard action and not wounded, he grumbled; if he received a slight 
wound, he grumbled because it was not a severe one ; if a severe one, he 
grumbled because he was not able to fight the next day. He had been 
nearly cut to pieces in many actions, but he was not content. Like the 

| man under punishment, the drummer might strike high or low, there was 
no pleasing Sale; nothing but the coup de grace wil! satisfy him.” 
+, Such was Sale when a Major. Jellulabad can tell what he is as Ccm- 
mander-in-Chief. 
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FOREIGN MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


There ia little to be said about the English theatres at present. Cov- 
ent Garden remains closed; and nothing new (nothing, at least, worth 
mentioning) has appeared at Drury Lane or the Haymarket. Sheridan 
Knowles’s play, The Secretary, seems to be laid aside, or to have been 
withdrawn. The only novelties talked of are musical ones 

It has been said that Mr. Macready leaves Drury Lane, which is very 
likely to be true; but it is asserted, with, we think, less probability, that 
he is about to re-enter on the management of Covent Garden. Another 
rumor, for the accurar y of which we cannot vouc h,is, that Mr. Gregory, 
the editor of the “Satirist,” who has lately come into aconsiderable lega 
cy, has taken, or is in treaty for, Covent Garden 

The Colosseum was brought to the hammer a short time since. The 
bidding commenced at £16,000, and it was ultimately knocked down to a 
Mr. Giraud, of Furnival’s Inn, for 23,000 guineas. 

A new tragedy, entitled Athelivold, written by Mr. Wm. Smith, is 
about to be produced at Drury Lane 

At the Haymarket a new musical drama, called The Little Devil, has 
been produced. The piece is adapted from an operatic drama by Scribe, 
the music consisting of a variety of pleasing melodies by Auber. 

A new farce by Mark Lemen is also announced. The title is The 
Yellow Husband, and Mc. Buckstone will play the character of the 
hero, who must be a very amusing persunage, if the design of the author 
is properly carried out. 

Mr. Charles Kean is now fulfilling an engagement at the Theatre Roy- 
al, Liverpool, and will appear at the Haymarket in the course of a few 


days. 


Mr. J V. Brooke is, we have been given to understand, engaged 
at this theatre. 

An English company of comedians, under especial patronage, and, it 
ia said, with the express permission of the Emperor of Russia, are likely 
to proceed to St. Petersbugh early this summerr The speculation is sta- 
ted to be under the management of a leading comedian. 

Mrs. Shaw, Miss S. Novello, Miss Poole, Giubelei and Manvers-have 
been playing at Dublin in the Lady of the Lake, Semiramide, and the 
Secret Marriage. Templeton and Madame Garcia have been trying to 
make arrangements for a provincial tour; and Miss Romer, Harrison 
and Lefiler will go to the Surry as soon as the closing of Drury Lane, 
which is expected about the 234 of this month, which places the prima 
donna at liberty. 

Balfe is expected over in about a fortn'ght from Paris, where he re. 
mains for the purpose of superintending the publication of his new 
opera. A translation of it wil! perhaps be brought out at the Princess's 
Theatre. 

Benedict's opera, which was underlined at Covent Garden, seems to 
stand no chance at present of being brought out; and Schirra’s work, so 
long advertised at the Princess’s, is in the same predicament. There is 
very little prospect just now for native composers, and though something 
was said about building a national opera house, the ground on which it 
was to have been erected is not only perfectly blank, but there is a board 
up for the purpose of letting it. This is a melancholy result, particularly 
&8 prospectuses had been issued and shares taken, upon some of which a 
few shillings had been actually paid as a deposit. 

The debit of Dreyshoek, the pianoforte player, bas been very success- 
ful; but the opinion of the profession seems to be, that he does nothing 
which has not already been at least equalled, if not surpassed, by Thal- 
berg. His performance is calculated rather to excite astonishment than 
pleasure, and the former feeling is lessened by the recollection of what 


has been done by one or two who have preceeded him. 


The criticisms on Balfe’s opera, recently brought out in Paris, are very 
contradictory. Some assert that it isa work of genius, others admit it 
shows talent, while in other quarters it is declared to be destitute of 
either. The friends of the composer insist that the music has not had 
justice done to it by the vocalists ; and it is said, on the other hand, that 
the singers had not scope afforded them for the full display of their 
abilities. From private suurces, we have ascertained that the music has 


the usual merits and the ordinary defects of all Balfe’s works. Itis full 
of light and sparkling melody, but the usual complaint is made of want 
of originality. 

The pecuniary success which has attended Mr. Wilson's entertain- 
ments prompted Mr. Templeton to relinquish his theatrical engagements, 


view of occupying himself in the same manner as his fellow vo- 





calist. He has, however, we believe, abandoned the scheme, and has 
been endeavoring to make arrangements for a provincial tour with Mad- 
ame {ugenia Garcia, who, having seceded from the Princess's, where her 
place is now supplied by Albertazzi, has been, by the closing of Covent 
Garden, shut out from any London theatre, at least for the present. 

Icis rumored that Bunn may re-open Covent Garden with Duprez, the 
first tenor in Europe. 

Tne Russian family Kantrowitz, from St. Petersburgh, consisting of 

the father and six sons, have appeared in London. We find the follow- 
ng notice of their performances in one of the journals :—The perform- 
ances of these gentlemen were more novel than pleasing, and more ludi- 
crous than surprising. They were dressed, according to the play bills, 
in ‘their native costume as Cossacks,” and were introduced to a “British 
public” as distingushed singers of Polish national melodies, The chief 
merit of these artists consists in their power of imitating the sounds of 
different musical instruments. The effect is singular, but not so startling 
as that produced by the Russian performers who appeared in London 
some years ago. With reference to the “imitations,” which form the 
main attraction of their performances, one feels disposed to recall the 
words of the Roman emperor, who, on being invited to hear a sound re- 
sembling the voice of the nightingale, exclaimed, ‘I have heard the 
nightingale.” 

Itis reported that the celebrated actress, Mademoiselle Rachel is 
about to be married to the Polish Count Walewski, a natural son of Na- 
poleon. During the Thiers Administration the Count filled a diplomatic 
mission in the East. 

Mercadante’s ‘Il Giuramento” has been produced at the Theatre San 
Benedetto, Venice, and was highly successful. 

At Rome, for the ensuing season, not less than five new operas, ex- 
presaly written for the theatres there are to be produced. 

Ivanoff is singing with much success at Palermo. 

A new violincellist, named M. Cossman, has made his appearance at 
Paris. His performance is of the highest order. He is an excellent 
musician, and a most brilliant soloist. Although young, his performance 
is in the style of the old school; his tone strong, full and pure; and he 
plays on the four strings, which, although not the fashion, is none the 
worse. 

Rossini is daily expected to arrive in Paris. 

Bellini’s ‘Norma’ has been adapted for the French stage, and perform- 
ed at Dijon with great éc/at. 

A new opera comique is in preparation at Paris, the music by the well- 
known composer Adrien Boildieu. 

A new symphony by Sphor has been produced at Vienna. The title is 
“The Terrestrial Elements and the Divine Elements in Human Life’’— 
It is divided into three parts—childhood, the age of passion, and triumph 
of the divine element. 

Madame Viardot Garcia has obtained one of the moat decided triumphs 
not only in the “ Barbiere ”’ but in the “ Cerentola,”’ the finale of which 
it is said, had never been sung so brilliantly at Vienna. ; 

Mons. St. Leon, the new dancer at the Queen’s Theatre, London, came 
outthere as a violinist, and with great success. 

Fanny Elssler returns to the opera in July. Cerito is the remaining 
star. Donizetti's “Don Pasquale” will be the next novelty there. 

Mrs. Davenport, an excellent actress, died a short time since at the 
advanced age of eighty-four; forty-four years of which she was a mem- 
ber of the theatrical profession, thirty-eight of which she passed at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, during the brightest days of the drama, 
under the management of the late Mr. Harris, and associated with such 
names as John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Holman, Lewis, Fawcett, &c. 

Tue Ancient Concerts.— At the last of these concerts, which was 
under the direction of the Duke of Wellington. Mad. Caradori Allan 
and Miss Birch had quite a vocal duel in Marcellos’ duet, “‘Qual ane. 
lante.”’ 

The last time we heard this Gomposition, says the ‘Critic,’ was at the 
Manchester Festival, in 1836, by Clara Novello and Malibran. The lat- 
ter was already struck with the illness that brought her, within a few 


days, to the grave ; but the duet went splendidly, Ciara Novello was a 


favorite with Malibran, and their voices blended beautifully, because 
the latter made no effort to eclipse her young colleague. Poor Malibran! 
The last duet, and the last time she ever sang, was with Caradori Allan, 
at the concert at the theatre the following day. She was dreadfully ill, 
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but was resolved to go through the task. It wasa duet in which the 
singers had each an ad libitum cadence ; and Caradori, relying, perhaps 
on Malibran’s indisposition, did her utmost in exercising roulades. The 
latter turned reund to Sir G. Smart, whe was conducting, with a signifi- 
cant smile, as if to express her intention of annihilating all rival preten- | 
sions, and then she burst forth into one of the most magnificent improvi- 

gations ever heard. Difficalty after difficulty did she vanquish, until she | 
reached her grand climax of a prolonged shake on the B flat in al. It 
was a tremendous effurt. The band itself waselectrified, and Dragonetti 





and Lindley hung over their instruments with awe expressed in their | 
countenances at the superhuman daring of the vocalist. The house came 
down with around of enthusiastic cheering, the pit rising in a mass, and | 
waving hats, handkerchiefs, &c., with a frenzied violence ; but, alas ! 
for the poor singer, she had sung her last note. It was the final lurid | 
glare of an expiring lamp, and then the light is out. She tottered off the | 
stage, and, at the side scenes, she sank exhausted by the side of Lablache. | 
The hand of death had stricken her, and Malibran ina few days had 
ceased to exist. 

<esemnibiliibimsie: 

MUSICAL. 

W. V. Watrace.—The appearance of this gentleman in America, | 

may be set down as a particular era in our musical world, for he is | 
beyond all question tht greatest musician that has yet visited us— | 
great in the extent and depth of his knowledge of the science, and | 
in the wonderful effects he is enabled to produce, by the practical | 
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apon recalling the gentleman to receive the tribute of their applause. 
We venture to predict for Mr. Wallace’s next corcert, on Tuesday 
evening; a complete jam, and it deserves to be. 


Mr. Austin Puituirs gave a concert on Monday evening at Con. 
cert Hall, Broadway, which we regret to say was not well attended. 
We think he was unfortunate in selecting this room—the particular 
uses to which Concert Hall has lately been appropriated, have not 
tended to make it popular with that class of persons which Mr. 
Phillips had a right to expect at his Concert. We have no doubt that 
to this cause may be attributed the scantiness of the audience, as he 
is held in high esteem by a large circle of acquaintance, and he had 
provided a bill of fare possessing attractions of no ordinary kind, as 
the array of names will prove—Miss Taylor, Mrs. Hardwick, Rosier, 
Massett, Marks, Timm, Alpers, and Geo. Loder : besides these, an 
amateur friend gave his valuable aid, and sang several pieces 
(not in the programme) with excellent taste ; indeed, we almost 
regretted that he was not a professional, for such a voice should not 


| be kept from the public. 


In consequence of the absence of Miss Taylor, who was sudden. 
ly affected by a rush of blood to the head, the order of the pregramme 


| was sadly disarranged, and considerable confusion was the conse- 


quence ; notwithstanding this, the several performers exerted them- 
selves to the utmost with complete success, and afforded the audi. 
ence a delightful evening’s entertainment. We would refer particu- 


application of that knowledge, to the capabilities of the instruments larly to Miss Hardwick, a young lady said to be three years old, who 


upon which heexcels. Mr. Wallace must have undergone a course 
of severe practice to have attained his present perfeetion—he has had 
the advantage too of improving his style under the best masters, and 
his taste has been regulated in the purest schools. We learn too, 
that he has been a musician from his childhood, and that, at the | 
early age of fourteen, he was the second leader of an orchestra. 

It is rarely that we meet with a performer who excels upon differ. | 
ent instraments, or rather who becomes truly wonderful upon more | 
than one—in this instance, however, it is conceded by pianists and 
violinists that the performance upon both instruments very far trans- 
cends any thing yet heard in this country. We do not altogether | 
coincide in this opinion, inasmuch as we had a pianist some two years | 
ego, (Miss Sloman), whose brilliant and startling execution was the | 
wonder and admiration of the dilletanti, and in some points we think | 
she was fully equal to Mr. Wallace; how far she may compare with | 
him as a pianist generally, we do not know, though we are inclined 
to believe he has the advantage ; indeed, some portions of his play- 
ing were unlike any thing we ever heard in our experience, and we 
have listened to pianists of high celebrity. 

As a violinist we consider Mr. Wallace ranks among the first of | 
the #ge—the facility with which he overcomes passages, it would 
seem almost of insurmountable difficulty, is surprising. Nor does he 
depend alone upon these startling effects for success; the instrument 
does not possess a tone that he has not discovered, and he knows 
well how to bring it out. He is evidently of the Paganini school ; in- 
deed, when executing one of his pieces, he brings back the recollec. 
tion of that extraordinary player with a vividness which almost in. 
duces the belief that he is again before us. It is said by some that 
this style is not legitimate ; whether it be so or not, we think when 
an instrument is made to do all things but speak, the illegitimacy of 
the act may be forgiven. We are willing to admit that Mr. Wallace’s 
tone is not so remarkable as his execution, nor is his style perhaps so 
pure as De Beriot’s and others, but take him altogether as a violinist 
and pianist, and we doubt if he has his equal in the world. 


Having said this much ef the man, we may remark that his con. | 


certon Tuesday evening was, notwithstanding the state of the ther- 
mometer, very fully attended, The vogalists were Madame Sutton, 
Brown, and Mons. Salomonski. Mesers. Hill, Kyle and Timm also 
lent their valuable assistance. 


Mr. Wallace created quite an excitement by his first performance | 


on the piano forte, which increased throughout the evening, and at 


the close of the last piece, the Andante Pastorale and fantastic varia. | 


tions on the themes, the Carnival of Venice, and the Witches’ dance, 
a la Paganini, the audience were in a complete furor, and insisted 


sang several songs and duetts, in a manner truly astonishing for one 
so young. Although we cannot endorse the opinion, that she is 
‘the most extraordinary genius that has ever appeared in this or any 
other age,” we are willing to admit that she is an extraordinary 
child, and fully justifies the expectation of future greatness in the 


| musical profession. 


Messrs, Timm and Alpers, on the piano, and Mr. Marks on the 
violin, by their efforts, added greatly to the eclat of the Concert, 
which we regret was not better attended. : 

Mr. Marks gives his Concert at the Apollo rooms on Monday 
night, when he will be assisted by Messrs. Loder, Timm, Alpers, 
and indeed all the available talent in the city. We learn further, 
that the President has been invited to attend, and will in all proba. 
bility be there. We have trequently had occasion to speak of Mr. 
Marks’ performances on the violin, and his ability as a leader is well 
known to the visitors of the Olympic; we cannot doubt that his 
friends and admirers will rally round him on this oceasion, and give 
him such a benefit as his merits entitle him to expect. 

The Rainers are at present in the city; they gave a Concert on 
Wednesday night, and return to their native land this day. 

Mr. Russell returned from Philadelphia on Tuesday, after giving 
two Concerts there. The Masonic Hall was crowded to excess on 
both occasions. He gave a Concert at Boston last night. 

eR 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ITEMS. 

Segnior De Begnis gave a concert on the 7th inst. at Boston, and sung 
his scena from I! Fanatico Per La Musica. 

The new American Theatre at New Orleans closed for the season on 
the 16th ult. Max Bohrer and Mr, Rakemann were giving concerts at 
St. Louis, and were very successful. Henry Russell has given two or 
three concerts in Philadelphia. 

The opera of Norma has been produced for the first time at Balti- 
more, by the Seguins, at Cincinnatti. Latham and Miss Melton were 
playing at Mire’s Garden, a concern like Niblo’s, with a difference. 

Miss Ince, the dausence, was at the National, which is under the 
management of Chippendale. Tom Plaide is also at the National. The 
Bomaude concerts at Philadelphia, under the management of Miss May- 
wood, are doing well. The Misses Cumming are engaged. 


Mrs. C. H. Eaton, tragedian, bad his arm fractured and his head 
severely injured by a fall at Pittsburgh on Tuesday night. It was fear- 


| ed he would die of concussion of the brain. 
| ——$————— 
“Tue Oxontans.”—A sequel to “The Rove,” will be issued at this 


office on Tuesday next. For particulars, see advertisement on another 
| page. 
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From the Lady's World. 
THE SUMMER TIME. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


This is the first day of the season that reminds us of which the Ger- 
mans call, so lovingly, ‘‘ the summer time.” 
and smells of far off flowers. Yesterday it dallied among the orange 
groves, and to-day, lo! itis here, going by thecheek as if the wing of an 


angel rustled nigh, and stealing over the senses to infuse a delicious langour | 


into every nerve. Last night beheld the brightest moon of the year, and 
this morning the sky was still intensely blue, but a thin mist is stealing 


over it as the day advances, white and transparent, but gradually getting | You cannot pause in your walk without having your ears filled with music. 


creamy toward the south. It will rain to morrow. And afortnight may 
pass before we have another day like this, intoxicating us, here under these 
April skies, with visions of the summer time. 

Who does not love the summer time? 


vest, and its children nutting in the woods—its forests of variegated hue, 
its brown hill sides regally clothed in purple, and its still waters slumber- 
ing in the drowsy sunshine of the afternoon is beautiful—ay! beautiful 
exceedingly, even as that Paradise the way-worn pilgrim, Christian, saw 
the glimpses of, afar off from the Delectable land. ‘There isa grandeur 


in winter, stern and wild it may be, but a grandeur which speaks to the | 


soul. Its aspect and associations carve their names deep in the memory. 
When the snow spins in the tempest, and the naked \1ees moan, tossing 
their branches to and fro—when dark clouds lower almost to the earth, 
and the hail rushes down like the voice of an Alpine torrent—when the 
stars twinkle clear in the frosty atmosphere, and the keen northwest 


moans down the hill side like a lostspirit—when you sit by your crackling | 


fire and hear the merry jingle of appreaching bells, then is winter, stern 
old gray-beard, to be remembered. Spring has a beauty of its own.— 
There is something in the bursting grass, the returning birds, the fragrant 
earth, the full waters of early spring which wakes the emotion cf poetry 


even in the breasts seared by crime, soured by misfortune, or frozen by ° 


age. There is something in the leafing of the trees, in the opening of 
the blossoms, and in the fragrance of early wild flowers which has al- 
ways made spring peculiarly intoxicating to us. We canecho Keat’s 
rapturous desire, “fora beaker full of the warm South.” The first 
mild day in March, who does not remember it. The soft April rains, 
ah! what can equal them. 
bined with the earliest songs of the blue bird, bobolink, and adozen other 
favorites. Spring is indeed lovely—a maiden in ber innocence and truth, 
blushing, smiling, and anon even tearful, and daily seeming to your fond 
eyes more beautiful. 
ig a matron in her maturer loveliness. The one, delicate and etherial; 
but the other, womanly, warm, trusting and all your own. 
mer time for us, 

Now, if we were aGerman, how, at that word, we would straightway 
begin to think of long stiff rows of lindens shading the dusty roads that 
lead to gardens out in the country, where we might eat our curds with 
all the town, and afterward drink our coffee and smoke meerschaum in 


dreamy idleness, vacillating between sleeping and waking, and building | 


castles in the air all through the long drowsy summer afternoon. If we 
were well to do in the world we should be going off to our vineyard or 


be eating, even over the finest landscape in the world. Or we would ga- 


ther together a troop of our acquaintance and trundle ourselves, inclum- | 
sy, ricketty waggons, off to some ruin or mountain side, where, sittirg on | 
rude benches between trees, we would open our hampers and dine, drink- 


ing sour wines and contemplating the scenery whenever we could snatch 
& moment from the cold cut on our plate. 


school; and, toward evening, stowing ourselves aga‘n in our waggons, we 


would rumble off home along a road that roams at large through unfenc- | 
ed corn-fields and garden plats, as if it had got astray, an idea corrobor- | 
ated by the staring wonder of the little plump, old-womanish girls, who, | 


with their hair hanging in tails down their backs, stand agape as we pass. 
To tell the truth there is a deal of cant about your German’s love for the 
summer time. ‘The secret of his going into raptures over it is that he 
can then eat in the openair. Unless he could go off to some quiet farm- 
house, or old sede ae moss grown rampart, or romantic mountain side 
to devour a dinner, lying on the grass, and drink wine or coffee, with 
coat off, under the trees, he would not care a snap for the summer time. 
He admires nature, it is true, but admires her for the same reason an al- 
derman admires a town hall, because it is associated with recollections of 


good eating. Ask him to walk out into the country and he will enquire | 
Pause ata fine landscape and | 


what kind of victuals you intend to take. 


his raptures will be heightened by the sandwich he is munching. He 


likes a breezy sky and rustling trees because they make an excellent | 


place for an ordinary, and his admiration of nature, rising and falling 
with the state of the larder, dies out with the last cut of cold chicken.— 


Oh! the Germans love the summer time, but after a way of their own 
° ’ } 


forcibly expressed in their famous national song. 
“The summer comes once mo’ 
To beer, boys, to beer.” 
But thank heaven! we are nota German. We love the summer for 


its breezy uplands, rustling woods, cool vallies and running waters. We 
love it for the mysterious melodies like the sound of unseen bells at sea- 


} cuous idleness. 
' 
coolness of the country. 


The air is soft and balmy | 


Autumn, with its golden fruit-, | 


age, waving fields, and gentle airs—its corn huskers singing to the bar- brook playing among stones; the low, fond whisper of a rivulet caressing 





And then the melody of running waters com- | 


But if spring is a virgin in her youthful, summer | in the sunshine. We sit beneath a motionless elm, in the still, drowsy 


Oh! the eum- | 


| and the soul is “‘lapt in Elysium.” 


Jett dues 't \ | dfriends: f; G ind 4 sit and think, calling back our childish days when we built mimic water- 
ust-haus to regale ourselves and friends; for a German, mind ye, must | 


Having dined, we would light | 
our pipes, and set the country boys scrambling forkreutzers, or we would | 


play at blindman’s buff, laughing all the time like children loosed from | merry laughter that we heard so strangely. 
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We love it for its varied aspects, for its sweet associations, for its velup- 
It is then we leave the heats of town for the delicious 
No longer do we sit beside our casement, through 
which the panting breeze, sick and faint with its toilsome way over the 
burning house-tops, creeps in to die; but, up with the early dewn, we are 
off through the fields, brushing the dew drops from the grass, pausing to 
hear the full, liquid carols of the birds, or throwing ourselves on some 
breezy knoll to bathe our brow in the fresh morning gale. Ob ! the sum- 
mer time, the summer time, there is nothing like the summer time. Ge 
out into the country then, and wherever you go, in simple hut or lordly 
hall, in co tages shut in with embowering vines or old mansions stately 
among patriarchal trees, you will see the beauty of the summer time.— 


The rustling of the leaves, from the light murmur caused by a timid 
zepbyr to the loud diapason of the rising gaie, gives forth melodies which 
no composer can rival. And, at night, even the baying of a dog across 
the hills has something musical. Then there is the laughing voice of the 


the long grass; the merry song of the tiny waterfall; the deep, quiet 
murmur of happiness coming from the full bosomed stream; and a thou- 
sand other of the tones of moving water, which endear to us the summer 
time, and make our hearts leap now at the thought that it is coming.— 
We do not wonder that the oldest song in our language was written to 
commemorate the approach of this intoxicating time. 


“Summer ia a coming in, 
Loud sing the cuckvo ! 
Springeth seed, 

And bloweth mead, 

And groweth the weed new !”’ 


Oh! the summer time, the summer time—with that draught of the sot® 
south air, we are full of visions of the summer time. In fancy we smel 
the new mown hay or scent the wild rose, sweet briar and honeysuckle. 
We hear the birds, atearly morning in the woods, making the air around 
us drunk with melody. We go along sheltered nooks, at the foot of rocks 
or under the high banks of streams, hunting for columbines or forget me- 
nots. We are up with the sun to see the mowers moving, like animated 


| music, in their long and graceful line; and we lie with them dozing in 


the shade at noon day, or watching the atmosphere undulate in the sultr 
sunbeams. We steal down to the cool spring-house, after a hot wal 
across the fields, and drink the limpid water that gushes from the stone 
basin in the corner, or we throw ourselves, panting and exhausted, beside 
the mill-race, and listen to the whirr of the mossy wheel, dreamily re- 
garding the bright, silver drops that, flung from its buckets, play sparkling 


afternoon, while the slumberous hum of the bees comes monotonously to 
the ear, lulling us to indolent repose. And, toward evening, we stroll 


| down some shady lane, Letween wood-covered hills, until we reach a 


stream in the valley, where a rustic bridge is found, with willows fringing 
the road for a hundred yards on either side. Around is untold music.— 
The low sough of the wind in the branches, the twitter of the birds in 
the brake, and the purling sound of the stream touch mysterious chords 
in our heart, until by and bye the choral anthem of the stars peals out, 
Here, in the cool twilight we will 


wheels in just such another spot, and used to lie awake at night—for the 
house was nigh enough fur this—to hear the low whirr of our playing, 
rising and falling on the ear, with the fitful wind, that now rustled gently 
in the tree-tops, and now died away into awe-inspiring silence. We then 
believed in fairies for there were often strange, though exquisitely musi- 
cal sounds, at that hour of the night, and ignorant of their origin, or not 
caring to enquire into it, we were wont to fancy that these little creatures 
had come out to play around our mill, and that it was their low voices and 
The dream had long faded, 
but we never, even now, come on such aspot in our walks, without having 
that childish fancy brought back to us, and almost believing for the mo- 
ment, that there are fairies, and that in just such spots as these they gam- 
bol, dancing on the smooth silvery sward at moonlight to the music of 
murmuring leaves, or, it may be, a tiny mill wheel like our own. And 


| nothing, in our after years, has given us such unalloyed delight as this 


fanciful belief of our childhood, What would we give now to lie awake 
at midnight and think we listened to the fairies. Words cannot tell the 
pleasure of the trembling eagerness with which, now and then, we would 
rise fram bed and holding our breath, steal to the window, to catch a 
glimpse of these tiny revellers as they repaired to the trysting spot, ac- 
cording to the fanciful description of Drake. 


“They come from beds of lichen green, 
They creep from the mullen’s velvet screen; 
Some on the backs of beetles fly / 
From the silver tops of moon-touched trees, 
Where they swung in their cobweb hammocks high, 
And rock’d about in the evening breeze ; 
Some from the hum’ birds downy nest— 

They had driven him out by elfin power, 
And pillowed on plumes of his rainbow breast, 
Had slumbered there till the charmed hour ; 
Some had lain in the scoop of the rock, 

With glittering ising-stars inlaid ; 
And seme had opened the four-o’-clock, 
And stole within its purple shade, 
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And now they throng the moonlight glade, 
Above—below—on every side, 

Their little minim forms array qd . 
In the tricksy pomp of fairy pride? 


Thank Ged for the summer time ! It visits us like anangel sent from 
heaven to remind us ofa brighter existence. What would become of the 
inhabitants of our cities if there was no sultry August to lure-them away 
into our country, where, forgetting the cares and heartlessness of the 
town, they recall the purity of childhood, and issensibly grow better men? 
Tell us not of the wild dissipation at our watering places. Al! do not 
go thither ; and there is something in the influence of nature, in the 
humble habits of the country, in the quiet churches where you go to wor- 
ship on the Sabbath, which distils better feclings, like gentle dew on the 
heart, and widens our sympathies with nature and our fellow men. He 


who spends a month in the country during summer, and comes back with | 


his heart unsoftened has lost for ever the brightest heritage ofhis nature. 
Yes ! we thank God for the summer time! Who does not look forward 
in the long dreary winter months, or when harassed by the cares of busi- 
ness, to the hour, in July or August, which shall release him, for a time 
from his slavery, and send him out into the country with a breast com- 
paratively ligbtened of trouble, and an eye and ear for everything beauti- 
ful in nature, whether it be a forest glade or a simple flower, the roar 
of Niagara or the carol of abird. And oh! how delightful is it forthose 
who were born in the country to goback to the old homestead and spend, 
a week or two with their parents. There is something holy in this cus- 


tom. It keeps alive one of the best emotions of our nature, for he who | 


continues to reverence hig parents, but especially his mother, will rarely 
commit any great crime. Think of the glad hearts of the parents as 
they clasp their son to their bosoms and note, with honest pride, the im- 
provement a year has made in his appearance. Think of the sisters 
clinging around the newly returned brother, of the killing of the fatted 
calf to welcome his coming, and of the eagerness with which the whole 
family gathers around him to hear what he has to tell. On the next day 
he visits every spot he knew in childhood !—the old school house, the 
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play ground, the spring in the woods, and a score of places besides. He | 


calls, too, on old friends, and all is hilarity. Everything around him— 
80 quiet and unpretending—contrasts with the false glare and turmoil of 
the town, and he goes to bed at night with better, because gentler feelings 
than he has experienced for months, and, dreaming, perhaps, that he 


has grown rich and returned to settle in his native village, wakes to re- | 


solve on it in earnest if ever he should acquire a competence. They have 
more of this home-feeling in New-Evgland than here, and they are the 
better for it. We shall never forgeta coarsely clad youth whom we 
once met on the great western route, who dressed thus plainly and even 
meanly that he might We able to come east and see his parents. He had 
travelled all the way from Iowa, and was bound to Maine, and the joy- 
ousness with which he looked forward to the meeting also seemed child- 
ish. But it told how he loved his old parents in their poverty, and itdrew 
our heart to him. We have never heard of him since, but the image of 
that youth, denying himself for months that he might gladdenhis parents’ 
hearts with a sight of him again before they died, often recurs to us 
admonishingly when we would think illy of our fellow man. 


mer time! All through the land—in humble dwelling or princely pile— 
there is rejoicing at its approach, for it comes breathing happiness on 
every one alike. With the song of the birds and the blooming of roses 
it comes, dancing along the mead like a Bacchante crowned with grapes. 
The poor widow no longer weeps as she beholds her bungry children 
shivering over a scanty fire, for the summer time she knows that food will 
be plenty, and that the blue vault of heaven will be spread smilingly over 
them. From miserable alleys —— cellars, where one would think 
a human being could scarcely exist, sick and emaciated wretches creep 


out to see the glad sunshine and drink the invigorating air, in hopes to | 
regain the health they have struggled vainly to recover, in their wet and | 


noisome dens, during the dreary winter months. Go out into the suburbs | 


and you will see the honest laborer, after his hard day’s work, sitting, in 
the cool of the evening, with his family around him, enjoying the soft 
air which, at the gloamin, steals into the town, smelling of the flowers 
it has dallied with on the hill-side all day long ; and, ia the country, at 
the same hour, you will find the farmer in his porch, resting after the 
twils of the day, while the twitter of retiring birds from the hedges and 
the tinkling bells of the returning kine, soothe him with melodies in uni- 
son with his thoughts. But words cannot describe the charm of the sum- 
mertime. It may be felt but not told. With its green meadows, its 
thickly growing clover, its fields of glowing grain—its cool evenings 
which are the more delightful for the heats of noonday—its starry nights 
and cloudless moonlit skies—its birds and flowers and limpid waters— 
and its refreshing rains that come down on wood and lake with a sound 
like the playing of fairy music, there is no season so bewitching as the 
summer time. From the first days of June, when the peach trees, with 
their delicately tinted blossoms, remind you of the gardens of the Hespe- 
rides, to the coming in of September with its glowing fruits, yellowing 
corn, and glorious skies, it is one continued dream of fairy land. 
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customed to the fresh air of the hills, the murmur of trees and waters, 
and the magnificence of nature, so that, at last, these things became as 
it were, a part of her being, and ehe pined for them, when absent, as the 
divided heart pines for its other half. When she grew to her tenth year, 
her parents removed to the city, but, annually, at the leafing of the trees 
she was accustomed to go to her birth-place, where she remained unti 
the cool evenings of autumn drove the family again to town. Everytbi 
therefore, that was beautiful in nature came to be associated, in her aaa 
with the notion of the summer time. The first breath of reviving of spring 
with its warm, south, summer/y feel, brought to her visions of wild roses 
blooming on the cliffs, and all the delights of her romantic country life ; 
for she would climb the hill side like a young chamois, and row about all 
unaccompanied, the whole day on some lonely mountain lake. But one 
summer she was in Europe, and could not visit her native valley. She 
came back with a severe cold, which soon settled on her vitals. She was 
not at first considered dangerous, and she whiled away the tedious hours 
by anticipations of her delight when summer should come around, and 
she should return to her native hills again ; for it seemed, she said, as if 
she had been absent from them for years. And, as her disease advanced, 
this feeling settled into a devouring passion. She could think or talk of 
nothing else. ‘When will summer return ?"” was her constant question. 
In her dreams she fancied herself back again in her loved valley, and 
often woke her sister at midnight by her tears of disappointment. Every 
morning her first inquiry was about the weather. When the snow whiri- 
ed down the deserted streets she drooped and grew desponding ; but on 
those mild days, that often appear in the dead of winter, she was like a 
bird just come back tu his native groves, and made all hearts in the house- 
hold lighter with her gaiety. As the season grew on, her spirits rose to 
an unbounded height, and when March, at last, returned, her joy could 
scarcely be restrained. But then came a reverse. Suddenly she grew 
worse, and, once or twice, it was thought that she was dying. But she 
revived, still to dream of the summer, longing for it ‘‘as the hart panteth 
for the water brooks.’’ She knew now that she had not long to live; and 
though, to one so young and beautiful, it might have been thought that 
death would come an unwelcome visitor, she repined little, and seemed 
only to wish to survive until the summer time. Over the wreck of her 
early hopes, over the loss of her cherished friends, over the separation 
from brothers, sisters, and parents she shed no tears ; they were dear to 
her, and she parted from them with pain ; but the all engrossing passion 
of her heart was to see her native hills again bathed in the golden sun- 
shine of the summer time. It was her prayer that they would bear her 
thither ; and after many misgivings at the effect of the fatigue on her 
weak frame, ‘he journey was undertaken. 

They who have travelled up the Susquehannah know the exquisite 
loveliness of its scenery. As the dying girl recognized each familiar ob- 
ject her eye lighted, and the glow of enthusiasm came to her cheek, But 
it was only for an hour or two at noonday that she could be carried out 


| from the close cabin of the boat to gaze on the landscape, for the wea- 


ther, with the fickleness peculiar to our climate, had suddenly grown chilly 
again, and winter seemed about returning to assert a longersway. One 
morning there was a white frost on the deck, and thé cool air from the 
hills drove all within the cabin. How the sufferer’s hopes fell! She 


ted the t ands yet t fi . 
Oh! the summer time, the summer time, blessings on the golden sum- | pote aemmenhatnadanbat hadernaaes ianaae ee 


hours more would be allowed to heron earth. Should she never again 
behold her darling summer time ? 

She grew delirious. Her talk was incoherent and melancholy, but 
through the tissue of dark thoughts ran a golden thread—it was a wild 
dream that she should see the summer time. Her friends feared that 
she would not hold out until the end of the journey, and hastened on. 
Before they reached their destination she had sunk into a state of stupor, 
from which they vainly tried te arouse her. The fatigue of travelling, 
joined to the agitation of her spirits had totally exhausted her, leaving 
her family no hope that she would revive even for a moment, before she 
died. In tears they bore her to the home of her infancy, and laid her 
down in her own quietchamber. ~~ 

It was evening. There had been another sudden change in the wea- 
ther, and the air was now balmy and from the south : it was just such a 
day as this on which we are writing. They opened the casement, for 
they knew how she loved the pure air. It was the Sabbath, and the bell 
of the little church suddenly began to ring for evening service. The 
sound had been familiar to the sufferer from infancy, and as it came 


| stealing on her ear, an expression of pleased surprise dawned on her 


face, which had lately been so vacant. She stirred, held up her finger, 
and listened, like a child when it hears sweet music ; then as chord after 
chord of her memory vibrated to the tones, a look of enthuiasm burst 
gloriously across her face, and, rising unsupported in bed, she gazed en- 
quiringly around. One familiar object after another met her eye, and a 
smile of ineffable joy irradiated her face. She looked to her mother and 
mumured, though like one talking in a bewildered dream. 

“Ts not this home ? Surely, it is home, mother.”’ t 

Her mother sat on the bed supporting her, but was unable to reply for 
emotion. The dying girl saw it not, for her attention had been drawn to 
the window, through which the soft, south wind, laden with fragrance 


| from the early blossoming garden trees, stole gently, filling the room 


We once knew a beautiful girl, a high-souled, impulsive creature, full | 
of poetry to overflowing, who, atthe age of eighteen, was brought to 
death’s door by consumption. She had always had a passionate love for 
the summertime. Her childhood had been spent in the country, in one 
of the most pleasant vallies of the Susquehannah, amid primeval! forests 
and romantic mountains. From her earliest years she bad had been ac- 


with balmy odors, and playing caressingly with the hot brow and dark 
tresses of the sufferer. The bells had now ceased, but sounds as strange- 
ly sweet still met her ear. She heard the low murmur of the neighbor- 


| ing stream, the rustle of leaves, the hum of early bees, and other dear 


and familiar tones. Far away she saw her loved hills bathed in the mel- 
low gold of the evening sunshine. Her passionate desire seemed ( 
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filled. Brighter and more glorious grew the look of rapture on her face; 
she raised her hands, and spreading them out toward the landscape, 
said, 

“It is summer. Did I not say [ should live till summer ?” 

She looked triumphantly around, her face, glowing with extatic joy 
until it shone as that of an angel ; and thus, for a full minute, she con- 
tinued gazing from face to face. Oh! who would break, even if they 
could, her glorious illusion? What though the tears of the spectators 
fell like sain! She saw them not, forthe all absorbing thought of ber 
mind was that the summer time had come. And when she sank back 
exhausted on the pillows, that look of high enthusiasm still glowed on 
her face ; and when they put their ears down to her moving lips to catch 
the almost unintelligible words, they found that the same idea still ran 
through her mind. She was talking of heaven, where, she said, it was 
always summer time. And so, murmuring, she died. 

We have not the heart to write more. 

— 


Important From Campeacuey.—By the New Orleans Pic., of the | 


97th, we learn that an engagement toek place on the 16th ult., be- 
tween the squadron under the command of Com. Moore, and the two 
Mexicaneteamers, Guadaloupe and Montezuma. The action lasted 4 
hours. At no time were the combatants nearer each other than one and 
three quarter miles. The engagement was terminated by Com. Moore, 
running into Campeachy, having received a shot between wind and water 
causing the brig te leak badly. The Texans had 3 killed and 22 wound- 
ed. The Mexicans are supposed to have had sixty killed, and forty to 
fifty wounded. The Commodore promises to give a good account of 
them yet, if he can but get a wind to carry him up to them, but we 
suspect that he has found them rather more difficult customers than he 
anticipated. On land the fighting continues, but no decided advantage 
appears to have been gained by either party. 


— ———— 
Later From Canton —By the arrival of the fast sailing ship Natchez, 


Capt. Waterman, in the brief passage of 92 days from Canton, we have’ | 
advices to the Ist March. The Con-soo fund, or Hong tariff, has heen | 


abolished. The Chinese are briskly engaged in re-building their forts, and 
rumors of active preperations for war by the Emperor, are rife. Rumors 


of another attack on the foreign warehouses, or factories, were also in cir- | 


culation. 

Eighty of the ‘‘ Rebels’ at Manilla have been shot. 

Sir Henry Pottinger, in a correspondence with Elepoo, the Chinese 
Commissioner, takes occasion to rebuke some high sounding expressions 
which imply the superivrity of the Chinese over other nations, “ The 
Queen of England,” he says, ‘acknowledges no superior or governor but 
God.” Sir Henry in a farther communication to the interpreter near 


Elepoo, tells him to inform Elepoo, such a tone is incompatible with ex- | 


isting circumstances ; and adds, that if Elepoo is disinclined to transmit 
the remonstrance to the government at Peking, he (Sir Henry) will, as 
he should feel that he failed equally in his duty to his own sovereign and 
the Emperor, if he allowed the matter to pass unnoticed. 

Passengers in the ship Natchez—Rev. Wm. J. Boone, M. D. mission- 
ary, from Ku-lang-sa Padre Marniaro Borlado, Manilla; Padre Thomas 
Fernandez, do; W.S.S. Russell, New York ; R. Oliver Colt, New York. 
Left at Whampoa, Feb. 27th, all well, U. S. ship Constellation. 

rr 

AnoTHeR Stave Insurrection.—Late and Important from Ha- 
vana.—The steamship Alabama, Capt. Windle, arrived at N. Orleans 
27th of May, from Havana. 

On the day previous to the sailing of the Alabama, Monday, an express 
arrived at Havana, bringing the intelligence of another insurrection among 


the negroes on tne South side of the Island, in the immediate vicinity of 


St. Jago de Cuba. The plot appears to have been much more extensive 


than the outbreak some five or six weeks ago. A large number of planters, | 


with their overseers and families, were the hopeless victims of the infu- 
riated blacks ; considerable property was also destroyed. 

The Admiral of the Port, Gen. Ulloa, immediately despatched a man- 
of-war steamer to the scene of riot, and orders were also given for a fri- 
gate, two brigs of war, and another steamer to follow with troops, without 
delay. Gen. Ulloa going in command of the expedition. 

The English steamer Tay had arrived at Havana, from St. Thomas. 
Passengers by her state that it was generally believed that on the occa- 
sion of the recent loss of the unfortunate Solway, the man at the helm 
was drunk, and the officer of the watch asleep when the vessel struck. 

The yellow fever was prevailing, but as yet it has not caused any par- 
ticular concern with the peeple. The rainy season was just setting in. 

eM _ 

Late From Texas.—The Galveston papers publish letters from Com- 
modore Moore and Mr. Morgan the Texan Commissioner, written at 
Campeachy on the 10th, and justifying the conduct of the former. Mr. 
Morgan assumes all the responsibility, declaring that the Commodore had 
his entire sanction for all thathe did. Commodore Mocre writes that the 
conduct of the Yucatecos to him is perfectly satisfactory ; that the Yuca- 
teco gun-boats are under nis exclusive command. d 

A large and highly respectable meeting of the citizens of Galveston 
was held on the 20ch ultimo, at which resolutions of approval were adopt- 
ed of the course of Com. Moore and Col. Morgan, and deploring the un- 





mation of President Houston. 
—_—_—E 

Late rrom Frortoa.—By a passenger who arrived in the Cincinnati 
yesterday, we learn that Indians have been heard from in the vicinity of 
Major Taylor’s settlement, on Lake Monroe. It appears that some ne- 
groes working in a field, went in and reported that they had heard In- 
dians talking in a hammock hard by. An examination was made, and 
some moccasin tracks found, as also those of a pony. Major Taylor sent 
a message to Gen. Werth, apprising him of the fact, and asking for 
troops. 

Anowee was returned, that as the Indians had decamped without doing 
harm, and as they probably would do none, it was not advisable to molest 
them. The settlers at this spot thereupon set forth on their own account 
in pursuit of the Indians. This very injudicious move will exasperate 
them, if they are attacked, and they will probably revenge themselves by 
falling upon other settlements:—Savanuah Republican. 

a — 

Fire at Osweco —One of the largest fires which ever occurred at Os- 
wego took place there on Thursday afternoon. During the fire the wind 
blew very hard from the west, blowing firebrands and live coals over the 
most dense part of the viilage. The flouring mill of Messrs. R. C, & S. 
N. Kenyon, the store house and store of Messrs. Wolcott & Coats, the 
store of Messrs. Dutton & Livingston, the store of Messrs. Tucker & 
Gardner, the brick block of G. F. Falley, the post office, Fulton House, 
! the saw mill of Jonathan Case, the Universalist Church, and 15 or 20 
other bu‘ldings were all on fire at the same time. 

We regret to learn that a small boy, son of Mr. Q. Rust, was run over 
by the engine, and very badly hurt. He is not; we believe, considered 
dangerous. 





em 

Fire in Tatawasse.—The greater part of Talahasse, Florida, was 
destroyed by fire on the 25th ult. The fire was first discovered in the 
back building of the Washington Hall, which was burnt. The fire ex- 
tended on both sides of Main street, to the Court House. Every store 
in the city was destroyed. Of the three printing offices one was saved 
—those of the Star, the Sentinel, and the Floridan were burned. It is 
supposed that there were at least two huudred and fifty buildings with 
| most of their contents destroyed. It was impossible to save many of the 
| goods in the stores, the fire made such rapid progress, and those that were 
saved were mostly ina damaged state. Several buildings were blowu up, 
and two or three negroes lost thetr liaes. The loss isestimated at about 
$300 009. 





—[— 

Fire at Burrato.—A fire broke out on Thursday last in the boiler 
shop of Mr. J. Newman at Buffalo, which soon. enveloped the whole 
building and destroyed several adjoining houses and swept away a large 
amount of property. 


———— 
Columbus, Ohio, was visited by a destructive fire afew days since. It 
| broke out in the warehouse of Col. J. Hunter, which it destroyed, toge- 
ther with the books and papers of the Canal Collector's office, and other 
valuable property. The loss is estimated by the statesman at about 
$20,000, upon none of which was there any insurance. 





— a ———— 

| U.S. Schoosger Grampus.—For the information of the relatives and 
friends of all on board, we are requested to state that no official intelli- 
gence of any kind has reached the Department from the Grampus since 
she sailed from the Chesapeake, on or about the 20th February last. 
| Her c1 uising ground was along the coast between Cape Hatteras and the 
| St. John’s, in Florida ; and her orders were to return to Norfolk for sup- 
| plies as soon as her stores began to run short.—Madisonian. 


Tue Pirate or tHE Isie or Pines.—We find in the New Orleans 
| Tropic, an article in relation to the piratical vessel seen ¢o often of late 
in the vicinity of the Isle of Pines, that gives additional weight to the 
opinion already very general, that this vessel is the Texan wat schooner 
San Antonio. Capt. Seeger, her commander, who is spoken of in the 
Tropic as a brave officer and an irreproachable gentleman, has, in the 
opinion of his relations, fallen a victim to a preconcerted plan of mutiny. 


The Governor of Maryland has commuted the panishment of Frederick 
Fritz, convicted of the murder of Mrs. Eleanor Davis, at the Point of 
Racks, and sentenced to be hung, to confinement in the penitentiary for 
| life. Doubts are entertained as to the sanity of Fritz at tne time of the 
| commission of the murder. 


One of the passengers who came over in the Acadia returned in the 
Caledonia, which sailed about an hour after the arrival of the A. He will 
probably have come to America, transacted his business, and returned to 
England, all within the space of 25 days! Such are the triumphs of 
eteam. 


Within the last few weeks, we have seen several fine shad taken from 
tte Ohio river. The Hartford Courant thinks that the shad must be 
“crazy ”’ to come to the Obio through such a muddy stream as the Mis- 
sissippi. Those that we saw did not seem to be particularly crazy, though 
they were certainly sm sein.—Lowisville Journal. 


The captain of a canal-boat, who had caught the small pox, was put 
out on the tow-path, at Fairport, by bis crew, on Wednesday last, and 
left there to such fare as might hap, while they went on their way. 





fortunate misconception of facts which prempted the issue of the proole- 
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THE DRAMA, 

Oar remarks upon this subject mast of necessity be brief this week, 
nothing having oecurred to require anextended notice. Tux Par« comi- 
nues the even tenor of its way, and with much the same success A star 
engagement has been effected with Mr. and Mrs. Brougham and D. 
Marble, but they have failed tu produce any favourable change in the 
number of the audience—why? is not for us to say, we only know the 
fact, and regret that it should te so. One of the best houses they have 
bad letely was on the occasion of Mr. Williams's benefit, last Friday 
night, when a strong rally of that gentleman’s friends took place. We 
were much pleased with his personation of Tyke, in Morton’s comedy of 
“The School of Reform.” It was an excellent piece of acting through- 
out, and many portions of it were given with a pathos and feeling alike 
creditable to the head and heart of the actor, We regret that the piece 
was not repeated, for it was much better played than is now usual at this 
house. 

It affurds us mueh pleasure to hear that Madame Castellan and the 
Italian opera company will probably appear at the Park shortly. This 
cancatrice has acqaired an extraordinary reputation at the south, as well 
for ber actiag as for her singing. Indeed, the critics there assert that 
wa have heard nothing like her since the days of Malibran. We shall be 
delighted should this prove true—we want something to arouse us from 
our present apathy, and if this lady be all they say, she will doit most 
effectually, and we promise her glorious success. 

Tue Chatham, with Yankee Hill as a star, has been doing a fair busi- 
ness. 

At the Bowery, Mrs. Shaw, whose occasional visits never fail to prove 
attractive, has been playing during the last fortnight to excellent houses, 
and the manager has doubrless realised something over and above the 
expenses, @ rare occurrence with managers in these times. The new 
tragedy of Evadne has been highly successful, and Mrs Shaw, by her per- 


sonation of the leading character, has added another to her list of triumphs 
———— 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

We have late dates from Smyrna, but there is nothing new excepting 
the mats in which they are packed. 

From Aleppo our advices state that the Temperance cause was on the 
advance, although there were still to be seen a great many blue Nutgalls. 

The Ex-Dey of Algiers, it is said, is about to establish an order of 
Knights. Nothing could be more proper. 

Our letters from London notice the arrival of a vessel from India, 
with some guns, but we do not get the particulars. 

ee 

It is expected that His Excellency Joun Tyter, President of the 
United States, accompanied by the Hon John C. Spencer, Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Hon. James Madison Porter, Secretary of War, the 
Hon. Abel P. Upshur, Secretary of the Navy, and the Hon. Charles A. 
Wickliffe, Postmaster General, will arrive in this city, by the way of Am- 
boy, New Jersey, at or about the hour of 2 P. M. on Monday, the 12th 
instant, on their way to attend the anniversary of the battle of Bunker-Hill, 
on the 17th inst. They will be received with the usual civil and milita- 
ry ceremonies. 


ae 
——<———$ 


ee 

FLowers.—We know of ao pleasanter stroll of a morning, than 
through Dunlap’s Conservatory at Niblo’s. The bright flowers, the green 
leaves, the singing birds, the gold fish and miniature fountain have the 
power of the enchanted carpet in the Eastern tale, and transport one out 
of this brick and stone prison house, to the flower enamelled vallies and 
breezy uplands of the country. Ye sluggards—young men ard maidens 
—make Dunlap a visit early in the morning, and then to breakfast with 


what appetite ye may. 
—— 


Murper 1n Court.—A dreadful outrage occurred in a Court of Jus- | 
tice at Canton, Miss., on the 20ch May. A lawyer named T. C. Tupper, | 


being attacked by the opposing client, named Jeremiah Ellington, stab- 
bed the latter with a sword-cane, so that he died almost instantly. The 
Lawyer having im the opinion of the Judge, acted in self-defence, he was 


not molested. This same Mr. Tupper killed a man in self-defence a 
year ortwo ago. 
— 

Berksuine Jusitee.—We understand that measures are on foot a- 
mong the natives of Berkshire cou.ty, Mass., residing in this city, to in- 
vite their brethren in different parts of the country, to return to the land 
of their birth at a given period in August, and hold a Jubilee. 
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For the Brother Jonathan. 
THe JOYS OF EARTH. 
BY AUGUSTUS SNODGRASS. 


The joys of earth,—the beautiful, 
The lovely and the fair, 

Which glow within the kindling heart, 
And, star-like, tremble there, 

Like earthly flowers, alas! too soon 
In faded sadness perish ; 

But them, the holy and the pure, 
We ever fondly cherish. 


The swelling tones of long-lov’d ones, 
The words so sweetly spoken,— 

The moonlight vow,—the music-voice, 
And love’s last, fondest token ;— 

The kindly smile,—the pitying eye,— 
The tear that glisten'd o’er us,— 

They come and haunt our pensive souls, 
And smile or weep before us. 


Those faded joys—the beautiful, 
The lovely and the fair! 
O may they ever be as now,— 
Like stars in evening air. 
Their gentle memories be mine, 
And pleasures that they bring; 
They are the flowers that never die,— 
The charms that have no wing! 


Norwich, N.Y. 
rr ‘ 
A destructive fire at Fulham, Oswego Co., on Thursday, consumed 
$2500 worth of property. 
EE ——————— 


MARRIED. 


On the Ist instant by the Rev. Mr, Poisal, James W. Piockney to Fmeline E. 
Granger, all of this city. 

At St. Luke’s Church, on Thursday evening June let, by Rev. John Eorbes, 
Charles H. Smith to Lucretia C., daughter of Isaac Spencer, all of this city 

May 31, at Coid Spriog, N. Y. by the Rev. J. F. Clark, Rev. Wm. Magee, of 
Hardwich, Sussex county, N. J. to Miss Auna 8. Clark, daughter of Rev. John F. 
Clark. 

On the 29, ult., by Rev. H. A. Boardman, Rev. Tyron Edwards, of Rochester, 
N. Y., to Catherine Brien, daughter of Sam! Hughes, of Hagerstown, Md. 

At Brooklyn, June 1, by Rev. Mr. Duflield, Nicholas Carpenter to Mary Helene 
Schrader. 

At Brooklyn, on 31 ult., by Rev. Mr. Goddard, John E. Moore, Fsq., of Greens- 
boro, Alabama, to Letitia D., daughter of the late Matthew Watson, of Virginia. 

On the 4th inst., by the Rev. Laban C. Cheney, William E. Smith, Jr., Martha 
Apn, daughter of Charles Coe, Esq, all of this city. 

Oa the Tet inst, by the Rev. Jobn Poisal, John Edward VYamradt,, of Prussia, to 
Miss Rosaner Kayser, daughter of the late Bankart Kayser, Esq., of Berne, Swit- 
zerland. 

On the Ist inst, by the Rev. J.C. Green, William Hannar to Miss Rebecca Hall, 
all of this city. 

On tho 7th instant, by the Hon. Caleb 8. Woodhull, Job W. Cook to Miss Dinah, 
daughter of the late Charles Cock. 

On the 5th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Taylor, Jos. Gaillard, Jr. to Maria Louisa, 
daughter of Banj. Aymar, Esq. ail of this city. 

On the 6th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Phillips, James 8. Aspiawall, ofthis city, to 
Miss Margaret Maxwell, of Dumfrieshire, Scotland. 

On the 6th inst., by the Rev. Heman Bangs, Thomas Truslow, Jr. to Jane Ann, 
daughter of Mr. John Hagadorn, all of this city, 


nn 


DIED, 


On the 5th instant, Mr. John Hutchins, aged 44 years. 

On the 6th inst. after a long and severe illness, Joha L. Bingham, aged 33. 

On the 6th inst, John M. Noyes. aged Jo years. 

Oo the 5th. Mrs. Sarah C. Ludlow, relict of the late Daniel Ludlow. 

At Hudson. N. Y. on the 2d inst. Levi A. Coffin, aged 44. 

On the 4th inst. James Simpson, in the 58th year of his age. 

On the 3¢ inst. Frances Amander, daughter of George and Sophia Ralph, aged 
3 years and 2 days. 

On Sunday morning Mary Esther Fitch, daughter of the late Peter Fitch, in the 
8th year of her age. 

On the 3d inst., Timothy Keese, aged 56 years. 

At Brooklyn, on Saturday, the 3d inst., Ellen McFarland aged 16 years and 5 
months. 

On the 4th inst, on board U.S. ship Independenee, William Storms, aged 16. 

On the 4th inst, Horatio N. Griffin aged 43 years. 

On the Sth instant, Sarah Jane Ahearn, aged 2 years. 

On the 34 instant Hezekiah W. Bonnel, iate Alderman of the 13th Ward aged 
43 years and 9 months. 

On the 4th instant, Hester Bussiog, in the 7lst year of her age. 

On the 6th inat., Efee Crvgen, aged 82 years. 

On the 7th inst., George Warren Thomas, aged 5 years, 

On the 7th inst., Aun, widow of the late John Wilson, of Middletews, Coun 
aged 59. 

(On the Gth inst. Sarah Barker. in the Olet year of her age. 

Oo the 6th, Maria D. wife of William Honeywell. 

A: Little neck, L. 1. op the 6th inetaat, Milleacent wife of Gilbert Stewart, 
aged 67. 

wat Albany, on the 6th inst, David P. Winne, aged (5 years. 

At Bellviile, N.J. on the 4th inst., Powhattan Murray, only son of Rev. J.Lewis. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 

Bonnets are worn in very light shades of green, trimmed with Spanish 
lilace and roses, or pale lilacs and blues, the former trimmed with Per- 
sian lilac and vervain and the latter with branches of jasmin and clema- 
tis. White poult de soic, having a light embroidery of lilac or straw 
colour, is considered yery elegant; fringed embroidered ribbons are very 
much used for trimming the chapean de Paille. Among the numerous 
fancy straws, the chapeau Céleste still continues uniivalied. 

There are numeérons novelties in caps. For full dregs, silver gauze 
trimmed with pale blue flowers is worn, and there is also a very pretty 
style of crépe turban made without a crown, and decorated with chefs 
and fringe, and having tase: ls of white bugles. Another variety is a front 
of pink satin edged with a rucke of satin, and ornamented with a long 
white feather placed upon the front of the head-dreas, and falling in grace- 
ful twists low upon the shoulder, 

Walking dresses are chiefly worn in Pekin or Moisé silks of various 
shades of grey and dove colour. The corsage is high, sitting close to 


and a rew of silk buttons with a small hanging tasse}. A pelerine is al- 
sv frequently worn, trimmed with gimp like the dress, which bas a dou- 
ble skirt, the upper one having three or four buttons similar to those 
used for the corsage, placed as though looping up each side. Buttons of 
glass, agate, and aventurine, with & good point in the centre, will be 
certainly much worn. For dresses of lighter texture, as bareges and or- 
gandies, the striped are decidedly the most in vogue. 


i 
the figure, and trimmed with silk gimp of the same shade as the dress, | 
} 


A fashionable wedding dress is of white tarlatan ; the corsage not point- | 


fall of rich lace. The sleeves tight, and surrounded with rows of lace. 
The hair arranged in bandeux, plaited to form a crown, and ornamented 
with sprigs of crange blossom and rich lace scarf. 

—— 


Surgery Zoo.ocica,. Garpens.—Several new animals have lately 
been received at this place. Among them are five giraffs, all in good 
health, thus affording an opportunity of perpetuating the breed in this coun- 
try, is anevent of much interest to the naturalist, while ite outré form 
and strange gestures, its commanding height unapproaclied by any other 
created being, its gentle manners, beautifully spotted skin, and the soft | 
radiance of its large lustrous eye, must always cause this singular crea- | 
ture to be regarded with pleasure by the most casual spectator, apart 
from ady considerations of its rarity, or of the doubt in which its history 
was involved for se many centuries. They have been procured by an ex- 
perienced emissary of the establishment from the wild regions on the 
shores of the White Nile, and were brought by railway from Southamp- 
ton, where they have been staying to reeruit their strength since their 
disembarkation from the “‘ Oriental’ steamer. The scene on their arri- 
val at the terminus at Nine Elms was a most amusing one. The animals 
poking their long necks out from under the cover of the trucks in which 
they were confined, seemed to evince much curiosity as to the means of 
their novel mode of progression ; while the loiterers about the railway, | 
equally curious to haye a peep at the foreign passengers, made the stran- 
gest speculations as to their ability to eat a man whole, or whether the | 
spots could be washed out. They are all remarkably fine specimens, in | 
the highest health and condition, and when first introduced to the spacious 
house and paddock prepared for them, expressed their enjoyment of their | 
recovered liberty by the wildest gambols. The two Arabs who accom- 
pany them appear to regard them with much affection, addressing them 
in their native language by the most endearing names, as “‘ My sweet mai- | 
den,” “ Gentle damsel,” “ Fountain of the desert,” “ Apple of my eye.” | 
These attendants are an interesting addition to the group; their swarthy 
features and Oriental costume giving a wild and appropriate character to | 
the whole scene that wonderfully increases its effect. 

Besides the giraffes, the collection includes some scarce antelopes, se- | 
veral jerboas, and monkeys. 

The jerboas, are most singular looking animals, approaching something 
in form to the Kangaroos, although very different in other particulars. | 
They were formerly supposed to walk only on the hind feet, but subse- 
quent observation has proved this to be incorrect. They usually walk 
on all-fours, but when alarmed endeavour to escape by prodigious leaps, 
springing from their hind feet by the assistance of the tail, their fore feet | 
being pressed close to their breast on these occasions. They are rather | 
handsome creatures, the fur being of a bright fawn colour above and white 
beneath, and having a large full black eye. Being closely allied to the 
mouse in organisation and habits, they are very destructive to all kinds of 
grain. The present species (Dipus gerboa of Desm.) is very rare in 
Engiand—A very rare and interesting bird, of the gallinaceous order, has 
just heen brought alive to this country by M. Lundestrom, an enterprising 
Swedish naturalist, and been purchased for the Surrey Zoological Gar- 
dens. It is known to the continental naturalists as the Z'etrao Medius, 
although much doubt still exists as to whether it ought to be considered 
as a distinct species or as a hybrid, between the bearded and the black 
grouse. Itisamale about two thirds the size of the capercailzie, or | 
cock of the wood, to whieh it has a strong similarity, except in its forked 
tail, which resembles that of the blackcock. 
rich black, relieved by bronze reflections. 
men that has been seen in Britain. 


} 
ed, having @ rosette and sash of white satia, and trimmed with a double | 
} 


Its colour is a beautifully 
This is the first living speci- | 


 ——— 
Hon. Levi Woodbury is to deliver the auniversary oration before the 


Phi Beta Kappa Society of Dartmouth college, at the next commence- | 
ment, 


The following marvellous story is told in the Boston Transcript: — 


A young lawyer of this city, possessing talent in his profession, but little 
pecuniary ability to start him swimmingly into life, by one of those sin- 
gular chances which are as rare as they are fortunate, has suddenly, as 
we learn, become the possesser of a large estate, the attainment of which 
is indeed remarkable. The gentleman is well known in the community 
and especially in the meridian of Court street. Two years since, this 
same individua] was.indebted to the liberal generosity of one whose mu- 
nificence is well kaown to the public, for the means ofentering upon his 
professional career, without which he probably would never have real- 
ized the following lucky turn of fortune. Our young barrister was esta- 
blished in a comfortable cffice, by the aid of his wealthy benefactor, and 
gradually attaining a degree of notoriety, he soon began to number bis 
clients with no little satisfaction. One day, which seems to have been 
marked in his calender as especially propitious and smiling, a laboring 
Irishman entered his office to consult with him upen particular business, 
for which he had been refused the advice of other professional gentlemen. 
Pursuing the necessary details, he drew from his pocket sundry documents 
unconnected with the original matter in reference, which, exciting the 
attention of the lawyer, proved to be certificates of deposite for a large 
aum of money in the Bank of Dublin, the value of which was previously 
unknown to his client. 


This appearance of things, naturally enough attracting professional ob- 


| servation, an examination was subsequently instiruted, whic): resulted in 
| the fact that property to the amount of £60,000 bad been deposited to 


the credit of the hitherto poor laborer in the bank, and of establishing 
his title also to a large landed estate in Ohio, which was valued at 
$',7000,000, and bequeathed to the Irishman by the will of a wealthy 
but unknown relative. The gratitude and generosity of the Hibernian na- 
tion is well-known ; but, witha liberality whichis not generally manifested , 
except in cases of sudden and unexpected accession to fortune, the now 
wealthy client insisted upon relinquishing all claim to the landed proper- 
ty of which he had become possessed in favor of his lawyer, reserving to 
himself only the personal estate—in itself a fortune. The money has in 
part been withdrawn from the bank of Dublin, and we understand that 
£15,000 came out to this country in one of the late steamers, the “‘ remo- 
val of the deposites ” probably being in favor of some one of our Ameri- 
can banks. It is stated that this matter which has resulted so fortunate- 
ly, has been in process of settlement for several months, the lawyer him- 
self havipg journied to the E) Dorado of the West in prosecution of the 
special business of his generous client, and having returned with a por- 
tion ef the incomes derived from the large property there held in pos- 
session. 
eR —— 


Cuewise THE Cup.—Can it be true that the beautiful ladies of that 
beautiful tewn, Portland, are addicted to the disgusting habit mentioned 
below? The extract is from the Portland Bulletin. It must be a libel. 

Of all the loathsome habits that have obtained votaries among respect- 


| able people, that of wax chewing is decidedly the most disgusting. There 


is reason in the ox chewing the cud—such is the will of the Creator—it 
is consistent for the hog to keep his jaws always on the move—Nature so 
intended ; but for a human being—more especially a lady—to be forever 
crunching her jaws together and smacking ber lips, is alike contrary to 
nature and to every rule of politeness and good breeding. “4 

We were told by an apothecary, the other day, that a principal item of 
the profits in his business arose from the sale of spruce gum, burgundy 
pitch, gum mastic, and other articles, which were formerly manufactured 
into plasters, but which are now bought for chewing. Perhaps he spoke 
hyperbolically, but in reality there seems to be a mania for “ chewing the 


| cud” among the females of late. Old and young are addicted to the vile 


habit. 

Aside from the vulgarity of this 
lungs and stomach; and, if persist 
the breath. 


tice, it is very weakening to the 
in, will tend to give a fetid odor to 


re 

Tue Iste or Sxye.—The Army.—The Isle of Skye has within the 
last forty years furnished for the Public Service 21 lieutenant generals 
and major-generala; 45 lieutenant-colonels; 600 majors, captains, lieu- 
tenants and subalterns; 10,000 foot soldiers; 120 pipers; 4 governors 
of colonies; 1 governor-general; 1 adjutant-general; 1 chief baron of 
England; and one judge of the supreme court of Scotland. The gene- 
rals may be classed thus:—8 Macdonalds, 6 Macleods, 2 Macallis- 
ters; 2 M‘Caskills, 1 M‘Kinnon; 1 M‘Queen, and one Elder. The 
Isle of Skye is 60 miles long, and 20 miles broad. Truly the inhabi- 
tants are a wonderful people. It may be mentivned that this island is 
the birth-place of Cuthullin, the celebrated hero mentioned in Ossian’s 
poems. 

ecg 

Western New York tn 1790.—In 1790 there were 1081 white 
persons West of Seneca Lake. The whole of that territory was then 
called Ontario county. There are now fourteen counties within this 
region, and 648,315 souls! The Ontario Repository says Mr. Barlow, 
who sowed the first field of wheat ever cultivated west of Utica, is stil 
living. This important event oecurred 57 years ago, and Mr. B. is now 
in the full enjoyment of health at 91. The first stage (a two-horse 


| waggon) between Canandaigua and Albany was started in 1804, by Lev 


Stevens, and made the journey, “with regularity and despatch,”’ in four 
days. 


